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| THE PRODIGAL PARENTS 


Sinclair Lewis's new novel is 
in the great tradition of Babbitt 








TWO FOR JOY — 5yE. MORCHARD BISHOP 


‘It is an extraordinarily persuasive narrative, full of life-like people 
and odd glimpses of a very pitiful world’ 

SYLVIA LYND for the BOOK SOCIETY 
‘It is a genuine, frank appealing work: it seems a first novel and is 
autobiographical’ The NEW STATESMAN 


‘It is a remarkable first novel’ TIME AND TIDE 8s. 6d. 


OVER THE FRONTIER »y STEVIE SMITH 


author of Novel on Yellow Paper ‘Her spirit is, if anything, more 
fiery, its flame richer, more consuming than before. This is a kind 
of common-place book of Pompey’s spasmodic thoughts and 
emotions and obiter dicta on life and love and death, on art and 
pornography, on war and cruelty.’ The TIMES Literary Supplement 7s. 6d. 


THE MERRY MERRY MAIDENS 
by HELEN GRACE CARLISLE 


‘The lives of half a dozen American girls are fused together. This 
record of the group is humorous, kindly, and remarkably vivacious’ 
The TIMES ‘It is charming’ The TELEGRAPH 7s. 6d. 


MY MIND A KINGDOM 


the diary of George Thomas, author of A Tenement in Soho 


‘His book will give the ordinary reader the delight which is derived from the true record of experi- 
ences different from one’s own. It will fortify sympathy, stimulate gratitude and encourage activity’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON in the DAILY TELEGRAPH. With an introduction by v. sACKVILLE-WEST 7s. 6d. 
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Will YOU Help to reduce a Big 
“WAITING LIST”? 


If so many able-bodied people find life a struggle, what of the 
numerous crippled girls, who have no influence, no job, and no 
hope of ever earning a livelihood if left to their own resources! 


John Groom’s Crippleage, founded 70 years ago, takes crippled 
girls from all parts of the country and trains them to make artificial 
flowers. At present there are 320 girls so engaged at Edgware and 
Clerkenwell, but there are many more on the “ Waiting List “— 
deserving cases—all hoping that soon their turn will come. 

The training enables these crippled girls to become self-respecting 
members of society. They become partially self-supporting, but 
the training, with cost of upkeep, is a severe strain upon the 
available funds. 

We are dependent upon voluntary subscriptions and occasional 
legacies. 

Come and sce for yourself. Also please Iend a helping hand, and ask your 


friends to join in. Visits to Edgware Way can be arranged for any day 
except Saturday. Write for New Illustrated Report describing the work. 
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Sea air and sunshine and something fresh to look at every 
hour: lazy days at sea: peoples and places on shore. 
Huge decks, soft beds and good food on the ship. 


12 CRUISES—1ST CLASS ONLY 
By ORCADES & ORION (23,500 tons) from APRIL to 
SEPTEMBER to the EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 
ADRIATIC, NORWAY«& the BALTIC. Fares from22Gns. 


4 CRUISES—1ST and TOURIST CLASS 


By ORFORD (20,000 tons) in JULY and AUGUST to 
the WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
Fares: from £22 1st Class. £12 Tourist 
Write for illustrated booklets 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Y any calculation, the political manoeuvres of the last week 

(described by our Paris correspondent on p. 86), resulting 
in the return of M. Chautemps at the head of a Radical 
Government, have inflicted a severe defeat on the Front 
Populaire, and it is probable that in this the crisis has served 
its purpose. And it is difficult to believe that M. Chautemps’ 
present Government can have any other function but to hold 
office for a purely transitory period, during which public 
opinion may take a decisive swing to the Right. For it is 
clear that by renewed attacks upon the franc France may 
be brought to a position in which, with the Front Populaire 
discredited and disintegrated, there will be no alternative 
to a Right wing Government. The most promising of the 
many combinations attempted at the week-end was M. 
Blum’s proposal for an extension of the Front Populaire as 
far to the Right as M. Reynaud ; its failure was evidence that 
the time is not ripe for it. It appears, indeed, that the most 
crucial question of French politics in the next months is 
whether M. Blum’s idea of a “ National Union” from the 
Centre to the Communists can come to fruition, or whether 
its place will not be taken by a “ National Union” which 
extends from the Centre to theextreme Right. Insocriticala 
situation, both for the country and themselves, it is doubtful 
whether the Socialists were wise in their refusal to participate 
in the Government; in M. Blum’s view it was clearly an 
error and the consequent exclusion of M. Blum from the 


Cabinet gravely weakens the administration. 
x x * x 


The War in China 

This week Japan broke off all relations with the Nanking 
Government, and her decision was marked by the withdrawal 
of her Ambassador in China and by a statement by Prince 
Konoye, the Prime Minister, that henceforward Japan does 
not recognise the Government of Chiang Kai-shek, and will 
devote herself to developing in China a régime similar to that 
in Manchukuo. It is doubtful whether the decision was 
made from choice or whether it was not rather imposed by 


the Nanking Government’s refusal to consider Japan’s 
peace terms. Japan, indeed, is now faced with the difficult 
task of completely destroying Chiang Kai-shék’s régime. 
China’s reply to the Japanese ultimatum has been to deliver 
attacks at three points, at Hangchow, at Wuhu near Nanking, 
and at Tsining in Shantung, where General Chiang Kai-shek 
is reported to be in command ; the heavy fighting at Tsining, 
which the Japanese have recaptured, has no doubt been 
intended successfully to impede the Japanese advance 
along the Tientsin-Pukow railway. China, however, must now 
prepare to meet another invasion, and a further drain on her 
military resources, as on Monday a force of 500-600 Japanese 
marines landed at Changshun, 50 miles across the Canton river 
delta from Hong-kong, as a preliminary, it is believed, to an 
invasion in force of Kwantung. But entanglement is as 
serious a matter for Japan as local defeats for China. 


x * *x x 
Teruel Again 


On Tuesday, after a fortnight’s calm, General Franco 
delivered a renewed assault on Teruel. According to Sala- 
manca commumiqués (which lately have not been conspicuous 
for accuracy) General Aranda’s troops broke through the 
Republican lines and occupied the Muleton, a hill command- 
ing the town, on the east of Teruel, and, along the Celadas- 
Teruel road, are driving the Republicans from positions 
which have been in their possession for over a year. General 
Franco is thus engaged in yet another attempt to repair the 
damage done to his prestige by the loss of Teruel and the 
failure of his recent offensive ; it seems probable that it may 
receive a third blow. It is credibly reported, however, that 
his greatest loss in the battle for Teruel was not in prestige, 
nor in territory, of which the Republicans occupied 60 square 
miles, but in men and material : his losses in men have been 
estimated at 35,000, doubtless an exaggeration. Yet a smaller 
number would suffice to put a new offensive elsewhere out 
of the question. It is possible, therefore, that he is concen- 
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trating his resources on the recapture of Teruel, though even 
the first attempt is said to have been against the advice of his 
foreign allies. The second attempt may prove as bloody as 
the first, which General Franco could ill atford ; the Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, is reported to have 75,000 fresh 
and fully trained troops ready to put in the field. 


* * * * 


The Soviet Parliament 


The joint session of the first Communist Parliament, the 
Supreme Soviet Council, adjourned sine die on Wednesday 
after a week’s session. It has already shown more vivacity 
than perhaps might have been expected from so orthodox 
an assembly. After electing M. Kalinin as chairman, and 
M. Stalin as one of the 24 ordinary members, of the Prae- 
sidium which will act when the Council is not sitting, the 
deputies proceeded to a discussion in which some severe 
criticisms were made. The attacks on M. Kerzhentseff, 
chairman of the Committee on Fine Arts, and on M. Krylenko, 
Commissar for Justice, may have been no more than official 
announcements that their public careers may be considered 
at an end. More important, because apparently without 
personal animosity, was the speech of M. Zhdanoff, chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Commission, on the conduct of the 
Soviet’s foreign policy. After a loudly applauded reference 
to M. Litvinoff, M. Zhdanoff severely criticised the Soviet’s 
temperate reactions to Japanese provocation, and especially 
the French Government for permitting anti-Soviet organisa- 
tions on French soil. It appears that no more than National 
Socialists can Communists understand the implications of a 
genuinely democratic system. But such speeches may at 
least give expression and publicity to important aspects of 
Soviet policy and may make of the Supreme Council an 
important forum of political discussion. Certainly they 
provoke a renewed interest in its future development. 


* x * * 


Italy’s Finances 


It would not be reasonable to cite the Daily Herald as an 
entirely dispassionate commentator on the affairs of Fascist 
Italy. None the less an article by that paper’s City Editor on 
Wednesday, on Italian public finance, well deserves attention. 
No one has ever understood how Italy proposed to stand the 
strain of the new armament race, coupled with the cost of 
her adventures in Abyssinia and Spain. The ordinary 
budget balances approximately, though there is usually a small 
deficit, and last year a 10 per cent. capital levy was found 
necessary. But it is computed—the estimate is, no doubt, 
open to challenge—that between {150,000,000 and 
£180,000,000 has to be borrowed annually for such purposes 
as Spanish and Abyssinian expenses. Against this is to be 
set the computation of statisticians that Italy’s annual national 
savings are about £80,000,000. If these figures even approach 
accuracy (the Daily Herald’s City Editor is an Oxford econo- 
mist of some repute) the financial situation in Italy must in 
fact be what there has for the last three years been every 
indication that it would be. No loan can be raised abroad, 
and the internal borrowing necessary appears to exceed the 
total volume of national savings. The only outcome of that 
must be perpetually increasing inflation, with its disastrous 
effect on the cost of living. The alternative is a disarmament 
agreement to lighten a burden which some States can bear 
with varying degrees of effort but others must soon find utterly 


intolerable. 
x x * * 


Peace Without a Price 


Mr. Herbert Hoover’s address at San Francisco on Saturday 
was only fragmentarily reported in the British Press, and 
no doubt the ex-President was more logical than the reports 
in question would suggest. Yet he is definitely stated to have 
said that the United States must co-operate with the rest of 
the world in lifting the burdens of war, and uphold the sanctity 


— 


of treaties, including particularly the Kellogg Pact, but may 
not endanger itself by the use of military force or join jp 
any economic sanctions or embargoes. Mr. Hoover no doubt 
said more than this. The speech as a whole can hardly haye 
been marked by the glaring inconsistencies which the truncated 
summary presents. But other people in the United States, 
and some in this country, are saying constantly what Mr, 
Hoover, as abbreviated, is made to say. And it will not work, 
You cannot uphold the sanctity of treaties if you are prepared 
to do nothing better than write Notes when treaties are 
violated. Probably the majority of the citizens of the United 
States are not at present ready to do more than that, but if they 
are not they can clearly help little to get treaties respected, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s. demand that the peaceable nations shal} 
possess a preponderance of strength over potential aggressors 
seems a paradoxical way of lifting the burdens of war, but 
it may well be the shortest way in the long run to attain that 


end. 
* * * *x 


Naval Competition 


The recommendation that £110,653,000 should be appro- 
priated for the U.S. Navy in 1938 can only be received with 
satisfaction in this country. In the naval arms race that 
has followed Japan’s withdrawal from the London Con- 
ference in 1936 the United States is not a competitor of 
Great Britain’s. The two countries run together, and a 
strengthening of the United States Navy can only assist them 
in the defence of their common interests, particularly in the 
Pacific. In that connexion the visit of three American 
warships to Singapore is both significant and welcome, 
The Japanese may well prove to have been unwise in aban- 
doning the policy of agreed restriction for that of open com- 
petition. Of the total appropriation recommended for 
the United States Navy, £28,000,000 is for the construction 
of two battleships; it is evident that the new leviathans 
will be an adequate reply to the 43,000-ton vessels Japan 
is said to be constructing. Even more, the greater cruising 
range of the new ships can only be to the disadvantage of 
Japan. And in general it may be said that the “ expan- 
sionist ” nations cannot hope to win in an unrestricted race 
in naval armaments. The economic position of Germany, 
Japan and Italy is not such that they can destroy the decisive 
naval supremacy of the democratic Powers; indeed, by 
competition they can only succeed in increasing it. 


* * * * 


Untried Prisoners 
It is announced that Dr. Niemdller, the German Con- 


fessional Church leader, who has been in prison since July ist, § 


1937, is to be brought to trial some time next month on vague 
charges, such as the use of the pulpit for political purposes. 
Simultaneously it is reported that a meeting of Confessional 
pastors held last week at Dr. Niemdller’s church at Dahlem 
was broken up by the secret police and over twenty pastors 
detained for several hours. On Monday Dr. Frick, the Minister 
of the Interior, declared in a public speech that in Germany 
the truest form of democracy prevailed. Imprisonment 
without trial is unhappily a normal feature of life in several 
European countries besides Germany today, but that does 
not change the fact that it represents a deliberate reversion 
to a stage of evolution from which other countries which 
term themselves democracies, and with much truer reason, 
emerged several centuries ago. We have no title and no desire 
to interfere in Germany’s domestic concerns, but the main- 
tenance of the canons of civilised justice is a matter not merely 
of national but of continental importance, and the retro- 
gression of the past few years must be deplored wherever 
justice for its own sake is held precious. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was well-advised in suggesting before Convocation 
on Wednesday that consideration in this country of Herr 
Hitler’s peace offers was jeopardised by the persecution of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches in Germany. 
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Food in War-time 

The Minister for Agriculture was not particularly expansive 
when he spoke on the Government’s agricultural policy at a 
Farmers’ Union dinner on Tuesday. As he justly said, the 
Government could adopt either an attitude of coercion or an 
attitude of encouragement. It has adopted the latter, at a 
considerable cost to the taxpayer, and in view of the need 
for preparing for emergencies the expedient can be defended. 
But subsidies do not make a policy, and as Mr. Christopher 
Turnor demonstrated convincingly in Wednesday’s Times, 
the number of vital questions which the Government has to 
all appearance left unanswered in the field of agriculture is 
formidable. Mr. Turnor thinks the demands for food- 
storage put forward by such authorities as Sir Arthur Salter 
go beyond what the situation demands. It may be so, but 
there is no sign as yet that the Government is doing anything 
effective about food storage at all. To pour out millions on 
ships and aeroplanes and artillery and air-raid precautions, 
and leave the vital problem of food supplies in war-time 
unsolved, seems a peculiarly dangerous form of mental 
deficiency. The Government may have got much further 
with its plans than the public knows. But there is no reason 
why the public should not know, and if it does not it cannot 
be blamed for concluding that the reason is that there is 
nothing to know. This is not a case in which secrecy can 
be required in the public interest. 

* *x *x * 

Public Works and Slump 

Sir Richard Holt, Chairman of Martins Bank, together 
with most other authorities, rightly deprecates undue pes- 
simism over the possibilities of an impending slump. He 
does, however, discern today a “ hesitancy ” in trade. Econo- 
mists, on the whole, are less optimistic concerning trade 
prospects than are the financiers and business men themselves. 
Mr. Roy Harrod, speaking to the Liberal Party Organisation 
on Tuesday, saw many “ominous” signs in the present 
economic outlook, and believed that a slump, if it were not 
actually upon us already, would certainly be so within a year 
or two. A slump is an insidious disease, for none can really 
tell the moment of its incidence. But, once established, not 
only do its ravages quickly and cumulatively increase, but 
the moment for preventive or mitigating action, unless pre- 
prepared, is past. The last Governmental pronouncement 
of its policy towards public works—that put forward at 
last year’s International Labour Conference—was far from 
reassuring, and in view of the undoubted possibility of a 
trade regression in the not too distant future, it is to be 
hoped that the Government has made some advance since 
then and at any rate begun to think about the possibility of 
planning a public works programme. It is not much to ask. 

* * * * 

Overcrowding in Mental Hospitals 

The facts revealed by the annual report of the Board of 
Control for 1936, which was issued on Monday, reveals a 
deplorable state of over-crowding in mental hospitals through- 
out the country. The mental hospital of North Wales 
attempts to suppgrt 121 male and 150 female patients in excess 
of its available accommodation, and the excess numbers in 
Derby are 79 male and 117 female patients. These are 
outstanding cases, but the tendency is evidently widespread. 
The recent P.E.P. report on the Health Services estimated 
that there was accommodation in recognised bed space for 
126,769 patients in the mental hospitals of England and 
Wales, but that there were in these hospitals 2,982 patients in 
excess of this provision. Unless the necessary measures are 


quickly undertaken the present state of congestion will grow 
even worse, for the number of mentally deficients is increasing. 
In the view of the Board, the prime cause for this over- 
crowding is the failure of the relevant authorities to make use 
of the provisions of the 1930 Mental Treatment Act and the 
benefits it confers. 
the facts disclosed. 


It is a serious indictment, in view of 


Parliamentary Notes 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: What Mr. 
Churchill once described as “ the Ministry of nearly ail the 
talents ” is now well into its seventh year. The experiment 
of National Government has lasted longer than anyone 
could have anticipated. It seems strange now to recall Mr. 
MacDonald’s pronouncement in August, 1931, that this 
was a purely temporary combination. Actually, of 
course, the distinction so frequently drawn between national 
and party government means very little. For all practical 
purposes the supporters of the present administration are 
just as much a party as the followers of Mr. Attlee or Sir 
Archibald Sinclair. But fusion into one organisation would 
be a mistake. The conception of men of different political 
creeds co-operating together for the common weal still 
obviously appeals to the ordinary elector who is not politi- 
cally minded. Sweet are the uses of diversity in politics, 
provided always that the diversity is confined to labels and 
does not extend to essentials. 

* * * * 

For the Conservatives it remains a thoroughly satisfactory 
arrangement. They can make use of the national appeal in 
the constituencies and in the House of Commons they are 
provided with a Front Bench much stronger in personnel 
than any they could muster from their own unaided resources. 
The satellite parties are in a less happy position. It is true 
that they are rewarded with ministerial appointments out 
of all proportion to their Parliamentary strength. But it 
seems almost impossible that their numbers should ever 
substantially increase. At the present time the Government 
following is made up of 384 Conservatives, 33 Liberal 
Nationals and 8 National Labourists. The two minor groups 
are generally allowed to fill their own vacancies and, some- 
times, to nominate one candidate in the double-barrelled 
constituencies. Otherwise their candidatures still seem to 
be confined to Labour strongholds which there is no hope 
of winning. Sir John Simon’s followers, who constantly 
appeal for Liberal support for the Government, have been 
known to employ the somewhat naive argument that this is 
the only way in which Liberals can get returned to Parlia- 
ment. The Opposition Liberals retort that, if they all 
followed this advice, Liberal candidates could not even be 
nominated in nine-tenths of the constituencies. 

* * * * 

The Liberal Nationals have made the mistake of being 
too accommodating. Occasionally individuals have taken an 
independent line. On no single occasion, however, has their 
rank and file ever made a stand against anything the Govern- 
ment proposed. They were said to be indignant at the time 
of the Hoare-Laval plan. But some months later when 
sanctions were withdrawn not one of them followed Mr. 
Harold Macmillan and Mr. Vyvyan Adams into the Opposi- 
tion lobby. They are indeed the least troublesome section 
of the ministerial forces. The fact is that they have ceased 
to occupy a position to the left of the Conservative Party, 
and some at any rate have gravitated to the extreme Right. 

* * * * 


The National Labour group have had the good fortune 
to secure the adhesion of two eminent publicists, Mr. 
Harold Nicolson and Commander Stephen King-Hall. (It 
is a pity that the latter has not yet found a path to West- 
minster.) They stand for what the Socialists would call 
“capitalist planning” and the prospect of constantly 
increasing State regulation causes them no alarm. Their 
weakness lies in the fact that none of their Members of 
Parliament except Mr. Malcolm MacDonald and Mr. 
Kenneth Lindsay were prominently connected with the 
Labour movement before 1931. The Liberal Nationals 
can at any rate produce a fairly respectable list of names 
that have been associated with Liberalism. But the National 
Labour cause has no roots in Trade Unionism and there is 
nothing markedly proletarian about its supporters. 
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IRELAND: THE NEW PHASE 


HE conference between the Ministers of the United 
Kingdom and of Eire was not intended, and could 
hardly be expected, to arrive at any final decisions. 
Thus the inconclusiveness of the discussions in no way 
implies a failure ; indeed they have been more successful 
than could have been expected when the visit of the 
Irish Ministers was announced last week, and far 
more successful than any discussions could have been 
only a few years ago. The time for such methods as 
those of Mr. J. H. Thomas, based on the belief that it 
is still possible to coerce Ireland, is fortunately over, and 
it may be hoped it will never return. And it is worth 
considering why, at this date, the conference should have 
taken place in an atmosphere which reveals a vast change 
for the better in Anglo-Irish relations. There is little 
doubt that it is because Irish and British are meeting 
as political equals, because the challenging constitutional 
innovations on which Southern Ireland has embarked 
have been received in Great Britain with a surprising 
but eminently sensible tolerance, and because neither 
Britain nor Eire has any desire to persist in the methods 
which have marred their relations in the past. It is 
clear that, at last, something may have been learned 
from the long history of Anglo-Irish conflict. It is to 
be hoped that the lesson will be remembered throughout 
the further discussions that are to follow the Conference. 


There is no need to underestimate the difficulty 
of the problems still unsolved, and particularly of that 
which is, and will remain, in the centre of Mr. De Valera’s 
thoughts. United Ireland is an ideal which no Irish 
patriot can ever surrender, and the memory of Parnell 
alone is evidence that patriotism may be stronger even 
than religious differences. On geographical or 
economic grounds, if they were all that counted, the 
partition of Ireland is indefensible. It is probable that 
some such admission, however qualified by reservations 
on the method by which unity is to be achieved, is what 
Mr. de Valera most ardently desires from the British 
Government. That need in no way conflict with a recog- 
nition of the political and religious dissensions in Ireland 
which have made partition seem unavoidable. It is an 
admission merely that the Irish national movement may be 
justified in the goal which it pursues and always must 
pursue. Partition is not Ireland’s natural state, or her 
traditional state. It dates only from 1921, and the fact 
that it was adopted then as the only way of getting a 
settlement at all by no means involves its retention to 
all eternity. Northern Ireland cannot be forced against 
her will into an All-Ireland federation; but the 
problem need not be discussed on the fixed assumption 
that such a federation will never materialise. And though 
the British Government can never attempt to coerce, there 
is no reason why, if it thinks fit,it should not try to 
persuade. But even Mr. de Valera does not regard the 
problem of partition as ready for immediate solution ; 
the political strategy of Lord Craigavon in Ulster will not, 
and is not meant to, make it easier; a sympathetic 
understanding of the problem by the British Government 
might ease many difficulties. 

Yet, in any case, a United Ireland can only be achieved 
if, as seems unlikely now, the Government of Eire suc- 
ceeds in winning the confidence and trust of the Northern 


Irish ; it is a process that must take time and patience, 
and perhaps, for Mr. de Valera, the greatest progress 
that can be made is by settling the further problems 
that stand between Eire and Britain. For Ulster could 
not, and would not, ever unite with a Government per- 
manently divided from Britain on questions of trade and 
‘defence. If Eire achieved an agreed settlement of 
such questions the attitude of Ulster might well be 
modified. Indeed, much of her hostility. would be 
removed if Eire were not the hereditary enemy of Eng- 
land, but an ally bound by interests of trade and defence 
and by co-operation in administering them. These 
considerations may indeed partly explain Mr. de Valera’s 
willingness to proceed to a frank and amicable discussion 
of other problems after receiving little definite encourage- 
ment on the question of partition. 


Of those problems the trade dispute caused by Mr, 
de Valera’s refusal to pay the land annuities is perhaps 
the most important. There is indeed no bitterness 
left in the dispute, for it is improbable that the annuities 
in their old form will be pressed. But, unfortunately, 
thé tariffs imposed against Ireland by Mr. Thomas and 
against England by Mr. de Valera have by now created 
vested interests which oppose their revision. Neither 
the new industries created in Eire nor the British farmers 
protected against Irish imports will willingly surrender 
their advantages. Yet it remains true that Ireland will 
always have an agricultural surplus for which the proper 
market is the North of England, and Mr. de Valera 
does not wish tu ruin Irish agriculture or to provoke the 
permanent hostility of the Irish farmers. And, especi- 
ally at the present time, a prosperous Irish agriculture 
is of immense value to England ; the English consumer 
cannot without loss dispense with Irish agricultural 
imports, while in time of war the assurance of food 
supplies from Ireland would assume decisive importance. 
The details of a trade settlement must no doubt be left 
to experts ; but there can be no doubt of its benefit to 
the peoples of both countries. 


If such a settlement can be achieved, perhaps on the 
model of the coal-cattle agreement, the difficulties of 
defence problems will be diminished. The responsibility 
for external defence assigned to England by the Treaty, 
and involving some diminution of Eire’s sovereignty, 
could, as the British Government realises, with advantage 
be transferred to Eire ; Eire is, understandably, not anxious 
to assume the burden. Its weight would, however, be 
lightened if the £5,000,000, equal to the sum of the land 
annuities, now extracted from the Irish through the 
medium of the tariff, were restored and if the question 
of the annuities were allowed to lapse. The mutual 
advantages of such an arrangement are such that no con- 
siderations should be allowed to stand in its way. 


It is evident that the three problems of partition, trade 
and defence are closely interlocked, and probable that 
the key to their solution is to be found in a trade agree- 
ment. It is likely also that the most serious obstacle lies 
in the vested interests created by the trade dispute. 
The first duty of the two Governments, in the period 
before the discussions are resumed some weeks hence, 
is to overcome this obstacle. It would be disastrous if 
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nations would benefit should be obstructed by such 
interests when other and greater difficulties may now be 
overcome, and the more unfortunate because an agree- 
ment may be the means of reconciling finally two nations 
so long at enmity. And the British Government at least 
has never ceased to protest its desire to negotiate trade 
agreements which will increase international trade ; there 


could be no better opportunity than the present discussions 
with the new nation of Eire. And so far as the difficulties 
between Great Britain and Eire cannot be expected to 
resolve themselves through closer political and commercial 
co-operation, it is possible that they can best be settled 
by arbitration before a tribunal whose membership 
need not be confined to the British commonwealth. 


CHARTERED HELPS 


HUS will domestic servants in the future be styled 
if the Advisory Council of the Domestic Services 
Exhibition in London has its way. They will wear a 
certain uniform, they will be paid a certain wage, and 
certain conditions of employment will be specified or 
assumed as part of their contract of service. To lend 
force to those recommendations the Trades Union 
Congress is proposing the formation of a Domestic 
Workers’ Union or similar organisation. This de- 
parture will provoke varying emotions in different 
breasts. In some it will provoke instinctive hostility, as 
introducing an element of bargaining and formal enact- 
ment into a relationship which at its best is primarily 
human and needs no other sanction than consideration 
and kindliness on the one side and responsiveness and 
diligence on the other. On that basis the relationship 
between servant and mistress can be everything either 
of them would ask. And such a relationship, happily, is 
not rare. It needs little imagination to discern it behind 
the announcements in the obituary columns of the daily 
papers recording the death of someone “ for forty-five 
years the faithful friend” of such-and-such a family. 
It is a relationship that confers mutual benefit. The 
family obtains service without which the life its 
various members seek to lead would be impossible, 
the servant a home, a necessary livelihood, and a friend- 
ship that may often grow to genuine affection. Such a 
relationship needs no charter, and no union to make a 
stand for covenanted rights. 


But if that relationship is not. rare it is certainly not 
a commonplace of the average household. Conditions 
much less satisfactory are much more usual, and often 
through no one’s fault. In town and country mansions 
the duties of the various members of the servants’ hall 
can be organised and allocated, and some approach to 
regularity observed. But the servant who needs pro- 
tection, in the one- or two- or three-maid house, forms 
the large majority. There organisation is often con- 
spicuously absent, for neither mistresses nor maids 
themselves are commonly good organisers. Household 
work begins some time before seven in the morning 
and continues without fixed breaks except for meals, 
which are often interrupted, till anything between ten 
and twelve at night. Days pass when the maid gets 
no nearer to the open air than the doorstep where she 
encounters the milkman or the butcher, a form of 
confinement which might be expected to have a more 
detrimental effect on health than is apparently the case. 
Intervals of rest are uncertain and infrequent, for there 
is generally a job somewhere between the basement and 
the attic that needs doing, and reading that would keep 
interests alive and the mind alert is something to hope 
for oftener than to achieve. The small house rarely 
boasts a servants’ sitting-room, and even with amenities 





like wireless—which are far from being the rule—a 
kitchen or a bedroom makes a poor substitute for leisure 
moments. 

The comment of the reformers on all that is on the 
face of it reasonable enough: let a certain minimum 
of amenities be made statutory; let the calling be 
dignified ; replace the neat but unpopular cap and 
apron by a new, but still neat, uniform; prescribe a 
certain allowance of free time, and in particular allow 
for adequate sleep where the maid lives in; but 
encourage her to live out, at a wage laying a heavier 
burden on the householder than he bears today. There 
is clearly something to be said for this. If the calling 
is dignified some of the selfish, untidy and not too 
honest slatterns who throng its lower ranges today 
may feel themselves impelled to live up to it. As it is 
they have often the excuse that they are no worse than 
their mistresses deserve. But that is by no means all 
the story. There seems to be fatality as well as cause 
and effect in domestic service, and mistresses kindly, 
just and generous can be cursed with a succession of 
servants who make their life a misery. But you cannot 
legislate for the exceptional cases. If there is to be 
legislation—in the form of a trade union code—it must 
concern itself with the ordinary decent maid taking service 
in the ordinary decent household. The maid is on the 
whole in a strong position, for there are usually more 
mistresses seeking help than maids seeking situations ; 
domestic service has very limited attractions in com- 
parison with other employments which leave the evenings 
free—no small consideration in the day of the sixpenny 
cinema. And in the ordinary decent household there 
ought to be no need for legislation. It can hardly be 
equitable at the best, for in the ordinary home, with 
the movements of its different members affected by 
such factors as school hours, professional engagements 
(e.g., in a doctor’s or clergyman’s house), the entertain- 
ment of guests, there must always be elasticity and 
adaptation. That is reasonable enough if the employer 
remembers that extra strain should in justice be com- 
pensated by extra leisure. 

Servants can be greedy, indolent, cantankerous, 
unmannerly. So, for that matter, can employers of 
both sexes. But, concerning ourselves still with the 
average human being in either case, we shall hardly 
outrage justice in submitting that’ the average mistress 
is a little harsh in her appraisal of the average maid. 
In the middle-class household the servants are indis- 
pensable. Withdraw them and order disintegrates into 
chaos. The servant problem is not with us what 
it is in the United States; we have not equipped ourselves 
with those expedients which there enable the mistress 
or even her untutored husband to keep the family warmed 
and fed and the “apartment” cleaned without trained 
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assistance. There is something to be said for both 
plans, but more for ours, for the division of labour if 
carried out on both sides in the proper spirit is both good 
sense and good economy. But it is utterly wrong that 
domestic service should be treated as a menial calling. 
The right relation between employer and employed 
there, more almost than anywhere, is one of co-operation. 
Many of the duties of a domestic servant must be dis- 
tasteful at the best, as anyone who has had on occasion 
to turn his hand to the operation known as washing-up 
knows well. Servants are denounced, and sometimes 


—= 


justly, for their breakages, but a calculation of the 
relation the casualties bear to the number of breakable 
articles handled daily reveals the average tea-cup’s 
prospects of survival as surprisingly good. However 
that may be, the typical mistress, and the typical master 
so far as he may be involved, might with great advantage 
put themselves in imagination in the domestic’s place 
more often than they do. That mental exercise con- 
scientiously executed for five minutes once a week 
would go far to obviate the necessity of the conversion 
of the domestic servant into the chartered help. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N the year 1858 two persons of considerable fixity of purpose 
decided to be born on the same day, and since they 
duly carried their resolve into effect the eightieth birthdays 
of both of them fall to be recorded in this issue of The 
Spectator. One of the two was Mrs. Sidney Webb, known 
to the editors of reference books, and to no one else, as Lady 
Passfield. Of her it would beseem me ill to speak at length, 
for her remarkable career has, I understand, been traced 
in another column by a pen with which I should never dream 
of measuring mine. Suffice it to say*that at eighty Mrs. 
Sidney Webb (she is one of the few women who put their 
precise age in Who’s Who) calls up from the crammed em- 
porium of her astonishing memory the essential and relevant 
fact with the same swift, unerring accuracy as when she was 
writing her first book in the later ’eighties. Today she is 
working on Our Partnership, a title which suggests that 
an autobiography can be dual, but it is not to be published 
in her lifetime. One or two provincial universities have given 
“the Webbs ” honorary degrees. Oxford and Cambridge 
still have time to give fit recognition to the two greatest social 
students in the country’s history. Either of them would 
honour itself by making the suggestion first. 
* * * x 

The other eightieth birthday I have in mind is Lord 
Lugard’s. It is particularly apposite to mention it now, 
for a collection is being made of survivors of the march to 
Kandahar in 1880. One name has not figured there so far, 
for the young subaltern called Frederick Lugard, who first 
saw active service in Afghanistan in 1879, is much more in 
the habit of writing letters on African natives’ needs than 
letters on his own experiences or achievements. For it is, 
of course, with Africa that Lord Lugard’s name is primarily 
associated, though he has, among other things, been Governor 
of Hong-kong. Not only primarily, but so far as one can see 
imperishably, associated, for as long as native development 
in Africa is written about at all the system of administration 
initiated by Sir Frederick Lugard in Uganda and Nigeria 
will be recorded as the starting-point of a new relationship. 
It is nearly twenty years since Lord Lugard left Africa, but 
in his retirement in a Surrey village he works harder than 
most men who travel to the City every day, receiving visitors— 
administrators, missionaries, anthropologists, natives—keeping 
posted in every iatest development of African problems, 
coping with a formidable correspondence from all quarters 
of the world on native questions. No Englishman, probably, 
has done more for Africa. 

x * * * 

There has never, I suppose, in history been anything quite 
like the publicity with which Princess Juliana’s pregnancy 
has been attended. She herself, of course, first announced 
it to the people of Holland (and of the world) by radio, and 
as the time for the birth of the expected child has got near 
the newspaper messages from Soestdijk have been getting more 
and more like the case-sheets at a maternity hospital. “Ina 
few days,” “ in a few hours,” “ at any moment ”—what would 
Victoria the Great have thought of it all? But how healthy 


and sensible it all is, and how much saner than the old-time 

clichés about “ an interesting event ” and the rest of it. Mean- 

while I hope the Princess has been encouraged by the story 

in The Times on Wednesday of the dark lady in South Africa 

who has produced seven children in the last twelve months. 
* * *x *x 

Two items in the Law Reports have caught my eye this 
week. One was the eminently sensible ruling by a Divisional 
Court that it cannot be construed as an offence to drive 
over a white line at a bend of a road. No doubt if an accident 
occurs a driver who is over the line is presumptively in the 
wrong ; but on a clear road the white line does not bar half 
the highway to drivers. The other case displayed legal 
diction at its best. What was in question was whether an 
ice-cream seller was permitted to stop now and then or had 
to keep moving—just that. The Times’ report read : 

‘* Informations were preferred by Mr. Wilfred Townend, the 
Town Clerk of Fulham, the respondent, under section 30 of 
the London County Council (General Powers) Act, 1927 
(17 and 18 Geo. V, c. xxii), against Frank Taylor and Henry 
Saunders, the respective appellants, charging them with having 
respectively, in the Metropolitan Borough of Fulham, unlaw- 
fully sold a certain article or thing—namely, ice-cream, from 
a receptacle occupying a stationary position at a place on the 
public carriage-way of Clancarty Road and Filmer Road 
respectively, without licences under the Act from the borough 
council authorising them so to do.” 

That vehicle containing the ice-cream bore the familiar 
legend “ Stop Me and Buy One,” which would constitute a 
flagrant challenge to the law if the Fulham Borough Council’s 
view of the law was correct. But it turns out not to be. 

* * * * 

These Over Eighties are a virile set. I have said something 
earlier about Lord Lugard and Mrs. Sidney Webb, who will 
both be over eighty by Sunday. A tribute to the latter appears 
on a later page from Mr. Bernard Shaw, who is 82. Further 
on in this issue (for I have had the opportunity of seeing 
proofs) Sir Alfred Hopkinson, who is 86, offers some ripe 
counsel to Under Thirties, and in the correspondence columns 
Mr. Aylmer Maude, who was born in 1858, discusses a film 
adaptation of a Tolstoy story and Mr. Charles Wright, who 
I fancy dates from about 1855, makes an apt comment on 
football-pool operations. Somewhere else Sir Ian Hamilton 
has been talking about the world as he sees it at 85. The 
general optimism of age contrasts rather pointedly with the 
pessimism of a section—only, no doubt, a section—of youth. 

*« * * * 


I note that Sir Henry Chilton, who is still, I believe, the 
British Ambassador accredited to the Spanish Republic, 
is made in an interview in Wednesday’s Daily Mail to refer 
to “ the Reds in Madrid ” and “ the Red authorities.” The 
word “ Red ” is usually used to imply Communist, which the 
Government of the Spanish Republic quite definitely is not, 
and in this country it is invariably applied in a derogatory 
sense. It would be highly surprising if the British Ambassador 
did use that language, but since the statement from which 
I have quoted is placed between inverted commas the 
question seems to need clearing up. JANUS. 
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BEATRICE WEBB, OCTOGENARIAN 









[The writer of this article, whose initials are not entirely unfamiliar, was born on July 26th, 1856, 
Mrs. Sidney Webb (Lady Passfield) on January 22nd, 1858, and Lord Passfield as recently as 1859.] 


W' must admit that Beatrice Webb, whose eightieth 
birthday The Spectator feels impelled to celebrate, 
js a very notable woman. In the main mass of her work 
she is inseparable from the firm of Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, whom a Labour Government tricd vainly to disguise 
as Baron and Lady Passfield. The collaboration is so 
perfect that her part in it is inextricable. I, who have been 
behind the scenes of it, cannot lay my hand on a single 
sentence and say this is Sidney or that is Beatrice. 

Nevertheless there is in literature a separate Beatrice ; 
and later on there will be more. She is one of those terrible 
women who keep diaries. Sidney, the least autobiographical 
of human creatures, is no more capable of keeping a diary 
than I or you. I have never been able to find out where 
or when or how this diary contrived to get written, though 
I have spent months in Mrs. Webb’s household and seen 
her working every day to the limit of human endurance 
at the great joint masterpieces all the time. But it exists ; 
and the world will some day learn what a very clever woman, 
quite free from any sort of sentimental veneration, thought 
of the celebrities, nonentitics, obscurities, and real live 
wires who made up the public life of her time. 

Besides, she was at work long before she collided with 
Sidney Webb. She had written a history of Co-operation, 
and thereby not only made the co-operators Class Conscious, 
but established the importance and success of Consumers’ 
Co-operation as distinguished from the futile attempts at 
co-operative production which had had no chance against 
Capitalism. That was the sort of thing she liked doing, 
though all the joys of the West End and the country houses 
were open to her. She was a born industrial investigator, 
and was satisfied by nothing short of personal contacts 
with the personalities operating the proletarian side of 
industry. Hunting, shooting, dancing, and adventures in 
the marriage market, in which she was a desirable catch, 
were to her a waste of time when there were so many intensely 
important things to be investigated at the East End and 
in the manufacturing towns. When her relative Charles 
Booth financed his great enquiry into poverty to prove 
that it did not exist and that Karl Marx’s world-shaking 
description of it was a fable, she joined him, and instead 
of consulting wage-lists and official figures, disguised herself 
and worked in sweaters’ dens until her hopeless inferiority 
as a needlewoman and her obviously extreme cligibikity as 
an educated managing woman to be the bride of young Ikey 
or Moses, the sons of the house, made further experiment 
in that direction impossible. But enough was enough. 
Marx won hands down. 

It was this determination to sample movements and their 
leaders instead of reading about them that brought her into 
contact with the Fabian Society, which was making stir 
enough at the time to call for investigation. They were as 
usual a mixed lot, but with unerring judgement she fixed 
on Sidney Webb as a unique lump of solid ability without 
any complications. She had no difficulty in appropriating 
him with a completeness which was part of the fundamental 
simplicity of his natue; for she was an attractive lady; and 
when Sidney fell in love he did not do it by halves. Her 
family was amazed and scandalized, as she had seemed of 
all the young women in London the most certain to choose 
and marcy a Cabinet minister, if not a Prime Minister. And 
in those days Cabinet ministers were not six a penny. Her 
choice needs no justification now. Cabinets have flamed 
and crackled and died down like thorns under a pot; but 
Sidney Webb remains, piling up an authority and an eminence 
that have never been shaken. Asquith the contemptuous 
lived to canonize him. . 

In fact the sole drawback to her choice was myself, a useful 





member of Webb’s Fabian retinue, but highly obnoxious 
to Beatrice for the technical reason that I could not be 
classified. All her interest was in social organization. ‘Her 
job was the discovery of the common rules by which men 
bind themselves to co-operate for social ends. She had 
no use for exceptional people : degrees of ability and efficiency 
she could deal with, but the complications introduced by 
artists, Irishmen and the eccentric and anarchic individuals 
who infest revolutionary movements and have to be shot 
when the revolution succeeds were, from her point of view 
of social definition and classification, simply nuisances. 
She would probably have got rid of me as most women 
get rid of their husbands’ undesirable bachelor friends, 
but for one qualification which I possessed. I knew Webb’s 
value. And so I was not only tolerated but heroically made 
much of until the joyous day when she discovered a classi- 
fication for me. I was a Sprite; and in that category I 
became happily domesticated at holiday times with the 
newly-wed pair until my own marriage six years later. 

We were all three heavily afflicted with what Tolstoy’s 
children called Weltverbesserungswahn, and went on solving 
all the social problems, and being completely ignored by the 
Press whilst noodles’ orations in the official key were solemnly 
reported at length, provided the orator was a parliamentary 
careerist. As Beatrice had made the co-operators class- 
conscious single-handed, the two Webbs proceeded by the 
same contactile method to do the same for the Trade Unionists 
by their History of Trade Unionism, and followed this up 
by extending the field to the whole Labour movement in 
their Industrial Democracy. In the famous Minority 
Report on the Poor Law, Beatrice was extraordinarily active, 
whilst the monumental seven volumes on Local Government 
kept steadily growing through miracles of investigation 
until the pair, having become the most skilled and best 
informed investigators on earth as far as we know, were 
ready for the great Soviet experiment, and in their advanced 
age were able to give the first competent account of the new 
social structures that are evolving in Russia, whilst the 
Press either screamed curses at the Red Spectre or 
represented the new Russia as an earthly paradise. 

Meanwhile, not only does the diary go on ruthlessly : the 
diarist from time to time detaches herself from the firm to 
burst into autobiography in what promises to be a serial 
publication called ““ My Apprenticeship,” with the design of 
teaching us all how to set about social investigation if our 
destiny, like hers, lies in that direction. Most of us care 
little for that, having neither any bent towards her profession 
nor much urgent Weltverbesserungswahn ; yet the treatise 
on method holds us as a unique volume of confessions, to 
say nothing of its record of contacts with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, from the most comfortably corrupt and reac- 
tionary functionaries to.the most devoted revolutionists of the 
gutter, or from Herbert Spencer, whom her genial unmeta- 
physical father entertained much as he might have kept a 
pet elephant, to all the parliamentary figures who passed as 
great, from Joseph Chamberlain to—well, to the present 
moment. And these are no mere. staring and gabbling 
reminiscences, but judgements and generalizations which 
give depth to the narrative and value to the time spent m 
conning it. 

It is amazing that such a woman should survive in appar- 
ently undiminished vigour after eighty years among fools 
and savages who will rise to nothing but ecstasies of murder : 
still, if only because she has proved that such a feat is possible 
to an able Englishwoman, The Spectator offers her its very 
respectful congratulations by the hands of her ancient and 
faithful colleague G. B. S. 
for 22nd January 1938. 
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HAVE been reading recently a popular daily that has 
been running a campaign in praise of British movies, 
a campaign which has been gratefully acknowledged by 
several leaders of that important industry and art. And the 
tearful gratitude of this campaign has recalled the battles 
that raged in Parliament and in the correspondence columns 
of The Times over the new Films Bill. In all the dust and 
noise of these combats it seemed to me (and to others as I 
have discovered) that one not unimportant group was being 
rather neglected, the group of people who go to the movies 
to be amused in the general sense of the term, not to have 
their ideals or brows lifted, or to help or hinder the great 
cultural campaigns that are being waged over all this un- 
fortunate world. Members of Parliament talked with indig- 
nation and alarm of the dire influence of American films ; 
not since 1066 or 1588 had English civilisation been in greater 
danger and, with only a little touching up, one might have 
taken some parliamentary voices for those of Goebbels, 
Gayda and Goga. As a consumer, as a person who goes to 
the movies every two or three weeks, perhaps a little oftener, 
I suggest that a great deal of this indignation is mere xeno- 
phobia which we could recognise if the debates had taken 
place in the Skuptshina, and that a great deal of it is the good 
old protectionist indignation of the seller of a competitively 
inferior article against the wicked foreigner. 

We are for ever being given reasons to account for the 
financial success of American films compared with those sad 
results that have made the journey from Wardour to Carey 
Street so often a short-distance event. There was the war 
which gave America such a start, an excuse that lasted until 
talkies came in. Since then we have been told of block- 
booking, of coercion of exhibitors, of the quota quickie. All 
of these causes may have helped Hollywood and hindered 
Elstree, but the great dominating fact that is conveniently 
ignored is that, class for class, the American picture is better ; 
it is More entertaining, it is more intelligent, it is more varied, 
it is more courageous. For all these reasons, but above all 
for the first, the British consumer with a constancy that 
should delight Professors von Mises, Hayek and Robbins 
has, when given a chance, chosen to spend his sixpence or a 
shilling on poison from Hollywood instead of on the more 
wholesome and duller British product. 

The superiority of American films will be denied not only 
by the trade, but also by the not uncommon type of English 
refc=mer of the cinema who has not seen a film siace Broadway 
Melody (or, in some cases, since Tillie’s Punctured Romance). 
It will be admitted by others but explained away. We 
shall be told that thanks to its greater resources Hollywood 
can outbid any British film company. So it can for such 
feats as the giving Miss Claudette Colbert in Cleopatra a barge 
twice as big as the ‘ Queen Mary.’ But surely the sets for 
Miss Colbert in Jt Happencd One Night or in She Married 
Her Boss must have been well within the resources of the 
British industry. One of the most successful films of 
recent times was The Thin Man, yet, unless I am misin- 
formed, it cost very little. It costs a lot now to star Mr. 
Powell and Miss Loy, so I don’t ask the British industry 
to rival Libelled Lady, but where is our Thin Man? In 
this field of light comedy the successes of America have 
been many, have been profitable and have not been imitated 
here. They have not been imitated here because they 
require the assembling of a combination of writing, directing 
and acting talent that it is perhaps impossible to combine 
with writing letters to The Times. 

Another type of American film that we cannot produce 
is the exposure of abuses, the film equivalent of the novels 
of Charles Reade, Charles Dickens and many other great 
and near great novelists. A country in which a play on 
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Parnell is banned to save the feelings of the children of 
the men concerned is not likely to produce rivals to Fury, 
for instance, or to give us a film on the British prison system 
as seen by Mr. Macartney, or on the Native slums of 
Johannesburg as a pendant to the speeches of Genera 
Smuts. But not only are serious social films of this kind 
out of the question ; comedies with a satiric touch are im- 
possible. Can we imagine a British film actor being allowed 
to parody the manner of Mr. Chamberlain as Mr. Eddy 
Cantor is allowed to parody the manner of Mr. Roosevelt 
in Ali Baba Goes to Town ? 

These limitations are not the fault of the film industry; 
they are limitations imposed by that good taste that has 
emasculated the Press and Stage of the country that produced 
Fielding, Hogarth and the early Punch. But if the British 
film industry cannot be blamed for this limitation, it can 
surely be blamed for its refusal (in its big commercial films) 
to picture ordinary British life at all. It should be remem- 
bered that the world of British films is as remote from the 
lives of the average filmgoer as anything that Hollywood 
can produce. The majority of filmgoers are people with 
less than £300 a year. How many of their problems get 
on to a British screen? When people of this economic 
class appear at all it is as comic or absurdly pathetic figures 
seen from above. In American films an out-of-work billiard- 
marker in a comedy or a thriller is seen from his own level. 
The American producer knows that a man with $25 a week 
is no funnier in himself than a man with $5,000,000 a year 
In On the Avenue the Greek lunch-counter owner is no 
funnier than the multi-millionaire. The objective comic 
eye is rare in English films. 

One result is bad casting of minor characters ; another is 
a slowness in getting on with the story that is partly a bad 
inheritance from drawing-room comedy, partly a belief that 
any scene in which the stars are not acting is not worth taking 
a great deal of trouble over and partly an excessively low view 
of the quickness of the English spectator. I remember, with 
pleasure, the performances in Boys Will be Boys of Messrs. 
Hay, Harker and Dampier, but I can remember very little 
about the film as a whole. I cannot remember the name of a 
single performer in an American film of a roughly comparable 
type, Rackety-Rax, but I can remember the whole film very 
well. In the British film there is too much of what boxers 
call telegraphing your punches. Every joke is rubbed in 
after being well announced. The English spectator is not 
as quick in the uptake as the American, but largely owing to 
his training by the American films he is a good deal quicke1 
than British producers believe. 

I do not know what will result from the new Films Bill, in 
what way the British industry will be given the shot of aspirin 
that revives the flaccid aspidistra. The debates over thc 
proposed tests of merit have not been encouraging. The 
proposed money-test ignores the fact that some of the most 
successful and, from most points of view, excellent films have 
been made cheaply, and some of the most awful flops have 
cost millions of pengos or francs or whatever currency the 
British industry uses. The suggested quality test is almost 
equally alarming. What kind of quality? That admirable 
but Trotskyite critic, “ Huguette ex-Micro” (late of Le 
Canard Enchainé) used to say that the first idea of a French 
film producer who wanted to do something for art was to 
film Le Maitre de Forges. I am afraid that the idea of quality 
that will appeal to an official committee will be more “‘ Deeds 
that Won the Empire,” and some filmed novels with 
Galsworthy as our Georges Ohnet. If and- when we have a 
committee, every member should have the qualification that 
is the main asset of Lord Tyrrell as the film censor, that of 
having been a frequent visitor to the movies before he had any 
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official connexion with them. A test oath, “I have gone to the 
movies (or pictures, or cinema but not kinema) at my own ex- 
pense at least twelve times in the past year,” should be imposed 
onthe members. There will, of course, always be millions for 
whom the films are a kind of opium to be taken in weekly 
doses. ‘These victims would go to see a film version of 
Queen Victoria’s Leaves from a Journal of Our Life in the 


FOOD AND 


E are what we eat. Food furnishes not only energy 

to keep life going ; it also supplies the materials with 

which wear and tear is repaired. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the subject of diet and its relation to the problem of 
prolonging human life is now regarded as a very important 
one. But by no means is this a new thought. The first of 
all great modern scientists, Francis Bacon, many hundreds of 
years ago maintained, “ The cure of diseases requires tem- 
porary medicines, but longevity is to be procured by diets.” 


At the present time some very interesting and significant 
research is being carried out in the nutrition and physiological 
laboratories of two great universities in the United States, 
Cornell and Columbia. At Cornell University C. M. McCay, 
W. E. Dilley and M. F. Crowell stumbled upon an interesting 
discovery while conducting a research on the nutritional 
requirements of the brook trout. They found that a peculiar 
vitamin, which was named H, was absolutely essential for 
trout life. These nutritionists were interested in ascertaining 
just what sort of dietary relationship existed between the 
level of vitamin H, which furnishes the necessary spark to 
keep the fishes’ vital mechanism going, and the level of 
protein which supplies heat energy for growth. 


This was a most interesting problem, and the Cornell 
scientists went about getting the answer in a most thorough 
fashion. They constructed a series of diets which were 
definitely deficient in vitamin H but of differing protein 
levels. Thus, the diet for one group of trout was 10 per cent. 
protein, for another it was 25 per cent. protein, for still 
another 50 per cent., and for a fourth, 75 per cent. The lack 
of the very essential vitamin H, of course, doomed all the 
trout to premature death. It was the intention of these food 
scientists to find out if the different amounts of protein 
would have any effect. 


Well known is the fact that food containing less than 14 per 
cent. protein is utterly insufficient to furnish the “ building 
stones ” for growth, but life can be sustained on such food 
if the other requirements are present. This was experi- 
mentally confirmed. The group of trout whose diet contained 
only 10 per cent. protein did not grow in the least, but the 
fish in the three groups all grew, and notwithstanding the 
very marked differences in protein percentages, they all 
grew at the same rate. 


Lacking vitamin H they all died at about the same rate, 
in 12 weeks. . However, the trout in the first group, those that 
failed to grow, lived on the average twice as long. This led 
Dr. McCay to make an interesting and quite apparent 
observation, namely that something was consumed in the 
process of growing that is quite essential for the maintenance 
of life. The next step in these experiments was to investigate 
this mysterious “‘ something ” and to ascertain its effects 
in higher forms of life. The most popular of all forms of 
experimental animals is the white rat. So the white rat was 
Selected for the next series of experiments. In general, the 
food and nutritional requirements of these animals are 
similar to those of men. Joining Dr. McCay in this new series 
of experiments were Drs. L. A. Maynard and Crowell. 
They selected as their subjects 106 infants, born of parents 
closely related and having the same hereditary background. 
These animals were divided into three groups. 


Highlands taken in a Scots mist. But the cochons de payants 
who can take it or leave it alone may be tempted (to> often 
for the health of the British companies) to leave it, to imitate 
the great Hollywood stars and spend their evenings at home 
with a good book. 

[Next week’s contribution to this series will be on “ The 
British Film,” by Ian Dalrymple.] 


LONG LIFE 


PODOLSKY. 
Group II consisted of 13 males and 23 females. They 
were given a meagre ration of the same diet. They grew 


very slowly but showed a capacity for growth at practically 
all ages. After 28 months on this diet, restricted, they were 
placed on the rich diet of Group I and thereafter they could 
eat what they liked. After 1,200 days of this experiment, 
eight of this group were still alive. 

Group III was a mixture of 15 males and 19 females. They 
were fed abundantly for the first 14 days the same diet as 
Group I. Later they were switched to Group II diet until 
28 months had passed. Then they were put back on the 
more generous diet. After 1,200 days five were still alive. 

In all three groups some rats died early, others in middle 
life, and as is true in the case of human beings, more females 
than males reached old age. The oldest male lived 1,321 
days and the oldest female 1,421 days, and both were of 


Group II. The average results for each group were as 
follows : 
Average Life Span. 
Males. Females. 
Group I 983 days 801 days 
Group II 820 days 775 days 
Group III 894 days 826 days 


The above table is of interest in that it shows that the 
male rats whose early growth had been retarded lived nearly 
twice as long as those that had not known this setback. For 
the females the averages are not quite conclusive. 

From the data gathered from the foregoing experiments 
it would seem that there is some factor present in Groups II 
and III which tends to prolong life, and that this factor 
exerts a more pronounced effect on males than on females. 
The rats of the retarded group looked younger than rats of 
similar age. The fur remained soft, silky and thick in 
marked contrast to the coarse, scraggy fur of their com- 
panions of similar age in Group I, 

The experiments at the Cornell nutrition laboratories are 
as yet not completed. According to plans they will be 
completed some time in 1942, but results thus far obtained 
are exceedingly interesting and suggestive. Diet no doubt 
plays a very important rdéle in prolonging or retarding it. 

At Columbia University, Dr. Henry Clapp Sherman, 
perhaps the greatest food chemist of all times, and his 
associate, Dr. Harriet L. Campbell, have been conducting 
an enquiry into the effects of food in increasing the span 
of life. They have learned that calcium is quite an important 
factor in adding years to one’s life, and that vitamins A and C 
are also important factors. The experiments are not yet 
concluded, but Dr. Sherman is so convinced that he is on 
the right track that he is applying his discoveries to his 
own dietary. It is his belief that by including in the daily 
diet of a lifetime a liberal allowance of food rich in vitamins, 
six or seven years of life may be added to “ the period of 
the prime.” 

The Columbia experiments began in 1918, when food 
shortage caused by the World War made it necessary to 
ascertain what foods could be used most effectively without 
bringing on malnutrition. Dr. Sherman took for his research 
wheat and milk, and set about finding out what was the smallest 
proportion of milk that will supplement wheat to form an 
adequate diet. He used white rats and fed them with 
different portions of milk and wheat. 
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Diet A was made up of five-sixths ground whole wheat 
mixed with one-sixth dried whole milk. Diet B consisted 
of twice as much milk, the proportions being four-sixths to 
two-sixths. It was found that diet A was capable of sup- 
porting normal health and growth, and for that reason it 
was a permissible diet. However, diet B gave a higher 
average result. In terms of length of life diet B was superior 
to diet A. Animals living on diet B lived 10 per cent. longer. 


The reason was not hard to find, for diet B gave a more 
liberal supply of milk. The problem was now to analyse 
milk into its various components and identify the com- 
ponents that were directly concerned with increasing 
longevity. 

Milk is a complex emulsion of proteins, fats and carbo- 
hydrates. It contains all the known vitamins and minerals. 


It is almost the perfect food. To analyse this complex 
fluid would be a very difficult task. Dr. Sherman decided 
to study the most prominent constituents, of which calcium 
is one of the best known. He took diet A with its five- 
sixths wheat and one-sixth milk, and added to it a quantity 
of lime just sufficient to be carried by an additional one-sixth 
of milk. 


In this way he had a combination that was diet A 


DUCATION is an investment. It is an investment 
that may cost thousands of pounds. For instance, a 
public school and university education will cost about £3,000. 
In other words, £3,000 has been invested, as much as if it 
had been used to buy shares in an Indian railroad. 


If we are to regard this sum as an investment, then we 
must ask what yield it returns. If interest is taken at 5 per 
cent., it would give the return of £150, which is actually 
rather low for an investment that can only last the lifetime 
of its owner—roughly 40 years. £175 would, however, 
cover it comfortably. This means that the owner of the 
investment ought to be able to earn £175 a year in addition 
to whatever he would have received without the benefit 
of his superior education. 


A plain “ uneducated” man—an agricultural worker fot 
instance—receives about £70 a year for life. The skilled 
mechanic may get about £4 during the best years of his 
career. His income is actually about double that of the 
average wage of all employed people. Provided he was 
never unemployed, his income during seven distinct seven- 
year periods of his life would probably be as follows : 


From 20-27 £75 per annum 
3 27-34 Sn rer £260 55 - x 
> 34-41 £ISO 5, 9 
” 41-48 £150 ” 3” 
» 48-55 $200 5, 55 
3» 55-62 £200 55 55 
3s) 62-69 £150 BB) > 


To find how much the investment should be worth to the 
owner annually during his lifetime, you must add £175 to 
the income he could secure if he was simply an “‘ uneducated ” 
man. For the first seven-year period this gives £250 (£75+ 
£175) annually. But the University man can hardly expect 
to start earning £5 a week right away. Actually the figures 
in the second column below are more practical, for they 
allow him to recover, with interest, in the forties and fifties 
of his life, what he lost in the early twenties and thirties. 


From 20-27 £250 (£150) per annum 
9» 27-34 £275 (£250) 5 5 
» 34-41 £325 (£375) ‘2 33 
» 41-48 £325 (£450) 5. 55 
»» 48-55 £375 (£525) 3 . 9 
9» 55-62 £375 (£600) 5, m 
39 62-69 £325 (£400) ”» ” 


These then are the ranges cf income which the University 


THE ECONOMICS OF SCHOOLING 


By RICHARD ACLAND, M.P. 





in all ingredients with the exception of one. In lime content 
it was the same as diet B. Then he tried this calcium rich 
combination on a large group of white rats, feeding a contro} 
group on lime-poor diet A at the same time. He found 
that the rats fed on the lime-rich diet lived longer than those 
who were not fed on calcium. 


In addition to calcium milk is one of the best sources of 
vitamin A. Wheat has hardly any. Butter fat also contains 
great quantities of vitamin A. Diet A was made as rich in 
vitamin A as diet B. Dr. Sherman then learned that 
vitamin A was also an important factor in increasing the 
span of life. Similarly it was found that vitamin C was 
just as important. f 


The three longevity factors in the diet therefore are 
calcium, vitamin A and vitamin C. They are all present 
in milk and in fresh fruits and vegetables. Dr. Sherman 
is of the opinion that those who aspire to live long should 
have a diet rich in these three elements. As a practical 
formula for insuring ample portions of these factors he 
suggests that at least one-fifth of the food budget be spent 
on milk and cream, and not less than one-fifth on fresh 
fruits and green vegetables. 






man ought to expect if he regards his education in the light 
of an investment. But this is not going to satisfy him. 
When I was at the university in 1924-27 I knew what | 
wanted, and so did other men. Our ideas ran, I think, to mar- 
riage—(yes, in spite of the fashionable “‘ modern ” morality, 
we really meant marriage)—with three children, who would, 
of course, go to public school and university themselves 
later. And a car, a rather big, fast car. Some foreign travel. 
One or more of the field sports, and a full social life—pre- 
ferably in the heart of London, theatres, parties, and so on— 


all the gaiety of the West End. Then some snug little J 


place in the country, or on the coast with a little boat. Of 
course we meant to do some work as well—work quite hard 
at some interesting and rather individual job. This was 
our modest expectation of life. 

£3,000 ambitions on £175 dividend! I don’t think 
that the University man is to be blamed for these extravagant 
ideas. They are forced on him by the very life he leads 
at college. It quite logically demonstrates to him that the 
proper development of a youth at £300 a year (and most 
of us had rather more than that) is to an adult life at £3,000. 


Actually, as I have shown above, the University man is 
entitled to no more than £450 a year at the age of 35. This 
is simply a fair return for his investment. He has no right 
to expect more. Yet he is taught to have ambitions that 
require an income nearly seven times greater than that to 
which his investment entitles him. One can hardly expect 
University men to be content with this state of affairs. They 
think that the world has given them a thoroughly raw deal. 


If these unhappy circumstances would force the University 
man to consider the world as a whole and to wonder why 
it was that the standard of life is so low, when it might be 
so much higher, all this would be to the good. A few of 
them do this—but most of them do not. Plans for the 
raising of the general level of life from the £120 standard 
to, say, the £180 standard in the next ten years make no 
appeal whatever. These merely mean that the £450 income 
will rise to £510—and the University man wants his £3,000. 
He is, in fact, far more likely to turn his mind to Fascism 
than to Communism. In extreme cases, if £3,000 is uml 
attainable, a pair of field boots and a length of rubber tubing 
seem to be the least undesirable alternative means of asserting 
his superiority over the common herd. 
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How then can we hope to bring high-flying ambition 
into line with earthly prospects ? Two things are necessary. 
A pretty considerable de-bunking of the public school and 
University man—a rather more general realisation—on his 
part—that he is not after all so very different from the other 
fellow ; and a more general realisation of the extraordinarily 
high standard of civilisation that can be achieved on £450 
a year if it is managed rightly. 

Does someone say that neither of these things will happen ? 
I say that something is beginning already which will tend to 
produce both. The present development of the senior 
school system and the eventual raising of the school-leaving 
age, will so enormously improve State education that in 
fifteen years’ time the middle class, and some of the upper 
class, will cease to make the absurd sacrifices necessary in 
order to purchase what is probably an inferior education 
from a private establishment. At the same time, I would 
prophesy that the public schools, the residential schools, 










will not maintain popular support unless they agree to take 
at least 50 per cent. of their pupils from the State schools. 
The process of transition will perhaps be painful, but once 
it has been accomplished it will do more to destroy 
class snobbery than many other things that might be 
proposed. 


Neither of these suggestions is revolutionary. In Denmark 
and Sweden, solely through the excellence of the State 
education, all classes send their children to the State schools. 
It is dangerous to generalise from the results of a short 
visit to any country, but it seemed to me that in those 
countries, perhaps as a result of this system, there was more 
confidence and dignity among those who were doing the 
humbler jobs, and more understanding and good fellowship 
among those who were privileged to be doing the more 
interesting and better paid work. Meanwhile England 
continues with a system that seems to imagine you can have 
£3,000 hopes on £175 prospects. 


OVER EIGHTY ON UNDER THIRTY 


By SIR ALFRED HOPKINSON 


[The writer, who was Vice-Chancellor of Manchester University from 1900 to 1913, and in his day a 
well-known Alpine climber, was born in 1851.] 


MONG the advantages the “ Over Eighties” enjoy is the 
fact that, for us, personal ambition would be absurd ; 
we can have for ourselves really nothing to hope for, and little 
to fear. Experience has taught us that if we have ever done 
anything really useful which involved sacrifice, the work has 
remained unacknowledged, but, on the whole, we have no 
cause to complain against the world for its treatment of us. 
Making out a list of “new and good things ” which have 
come into existence as part of our own recollection, we find 
the list far longer than that of “ new and bad things.” The 
bad things which have disappeared’ are more numerous 
than the new and bad things. 


The points to which we have to call the attention of the 
young generation can be conveniently treated under the 
three headings of Religion, Art and Politics. The word 
“politics ” is used as Aristotle—the clearest thinker who ever 
lived—used it, to include Ethics, in fact, social life generally. 
There was, no doubt, in the generation which preceded ours 
a kind of formalism in speech, in dress and behaviour. 
Women’s dress was inconvenient and generally ugly. Men 
on the Manchester Exchange regularly attended in the formal 
tall silk hat, which has now been banished. The idea that 
women at that time were ignorant and uneducated ought to 
have vanished long ago. Many had a knowledge of literature 
within certain limits much more thorough than what is usual 
in the present day. A new poem of Tennyson’s was welcomed 
in the homes of that time and read aloud in the family. One 
Schoolgirl writing to another would send an early poem of 
Browning, saying here we have a real new poet. But in the 
correspondence both of men and women, and in their dress 
and social life, there was a formality which has now passed 
away. 


In our young days there was a strong antagonism between 
the old-fashioned ‘‘ Fundamentalism ” which has now been 
generally banished to Tennessee and the “scientific 
dogmatism ” of which T. H. Huxley could be taken as the 
exponent. Darwin’s work provoked keen resentment for 
years. Now his views are welcomed by many who would 
formerly have been shocked by them. His house has been 
acquired, endowed, and beautifully arranged by one of the 
“Over Eighties.” Sir Buckston Browne’s work has been 
devoted and skilful. He is fortunately with us still, though 
his age is long past eighty. The younger generation, too, 
could learn much from those who have heard Pusey’s last 
pathetic address at Oxford, been thrilled by Father Ignatius 
Speaking in his monk’s garb, listened to Dean Stanley 





in the University pulpit after years of imposed silence, or 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, or heard frequently 
Maclaren of Manchester, who at his best was the greatest 
preacher of all. What a change has come since the days when 
the authors of “‘ Essays and Reviews” were called the 
“Septem contra Christum,” and the appointment of 
Bishop Temple to the See of Exeter denounced as destructive 
to the Church; and not much later “ Lux Mundi” was 
received as containing views gladly accepted by men of varied 
outlook, including that last representative of the High Church- 
men of his day, Aubrey Moore. The Bishop regarded as 
such a heretic soon became Archbishop at Canterbury, and 
his son Archbishop of York. 

Under the head of Art we include painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and literary form, especially in poetry. The best 
service “‘ Over Eighties ” can do is to revive the knowledge 
and understanding of what Ruskin said in the lectures he 
delivered in Oxford as Slade Professor in our undergraduate 
days, over sixty-five years ago. They include his views on 
the relation of Art to Religion, to Morals and to Use. The 
first thing for those who follow is to realise what has been 
accomplished in these years. In Architecture we see what 
Sir Reginald Blomfield has done in the Rylands Library at 
Manchester, or study the beautiful buildings of the Bristol 
University, or any work of a scholar like Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 
But in the generations which have followed ours we note an 
actual cult of ugliness prevailing. The “ Rima” memorial 
in Hyde Park might have been beautiful and attracted the 
birds to a sanctuary, but was deliberately spoiled by distorting 
the figures on it. 

Wherever we look in our own country we find causes for 
satisfaction and for hope. Sectarian antagonisms are weaker. 
Look at the Church Army for example, how catholic in the 
true sense and adaptable it is! Or the Salvation Army and 
its splendid record of work both in slums of our own country 
and in dark places abroad. The activities of the Bible 
Society are increasing and world-wide in extent. The con- 
tributions of Sir Frederick Kenyon—to take one example— 
to Biblical research and criticism are of utmost value to 
those who will study them. Class feeling is disappearing 
and the range of common interests extending. 


In Art we treasure more and more the pictures which 
have stood the test of time, like early Millais, such as “ The 
Carpenter’s Shop” or “ Sir Isumbras” or, above all, Holman 
Hunt’s, which are a treasure for ever; and we turn with 
disgust from the pretensions of a younger generation which 
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deifies ugliness and fills galleries with the abominations of 
things classed as “ surrealism.” 

One of the worst changes since our early days is the rise 
of what is called “ free verse.” It is a kind of stuff which 
generally anyone could produce without a moment’s thought 
at any length by drinking a bottle of port or two and some 
whisky and soda, sitting in a chair with an intelligent typist 
to take down what issues from his lips in that condition. 
How gladly we turn to strict and rigid forms like the sonnet 
and re-read Wordsworth’s 


“ Bees that soar for bloom, 
High as the highest peak of Furness-fells 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells.” 
We “ Over Eighties ” aimed at and to a great extent secured 
more freedom, but it was to be an ordered freedom. 





‘The Voice of Under Thirty” articles which have 
been appearing in ‘‘ The Spectator ’”’ in the last three 
months have been published as a booklet, which is 
now obtainable from the Sales Manager, ‘‘ The 
Spectator,’’ or any bookseller, Price Is. 





DISAPPEARING DISEASES 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


N his inaugural address on the health campaign, the 
Premier referred to certain diseases that had been 
banished from this country as the result of improved sanita- 
tion, drainage, and water supplies. And pending a complete 
breakdown of these, as the result of some major disaster, 
it would be difficult to believe that there could ever be a 
recurrence in these islands of such cholera epidemics as 
those of the mid-nineteenth century or of the more or less 
endemic typhus fever once associated with the dirt and 
overcrowding in the poorer quarters of our large cities. 
The disappearance of these diseases has been chiefly due 
to an awakened social conscience and the efforts of the 
early pioneers in preventive medicine. But there have 
been others of which every middle-aged doctor has seen 
the gradual diminution, if not the total disappearance, 
within his own professional lifetime. 

Gout is one of these, and chlorosis—the simple anaemia 
or “ green sickness” once so common among young girls 
—is another; and in both cases it has been thé result less 
of a specific triumph of medical research than of a general 
adoption of medical teaching in respect of physical exercise, 
the temperance that this connotes, and a new way of living 
with regard to personal hygiene and diet. These, more 
than any others, have probably been the factors responsible 
for the comparative rarity today of the middle-aged patients 
with chalky accretions in their joints and the rims of their 
ears, that were once so frequently encountered in the out- 
patient departments of hospitals and the surgeries and 
consulting-rooms of private practice. 


These, too, and particularly the routine open-air exercises 
in girls’ schools, the healthy freedom of modern girls’ 
clothing, and the general soaking-in of the new knowledge 
of vitamins and necessary food constituents, have made 
chlorosis so rare that very large numbers of contemporary 
medical students, and indeed younger general practitioners, 
have probably never seen a case at all. And it is the same 
general combination of factors—with the reinforcement of 
early and accurate diagnosis and treatment, due to X-ray 
photography and an enormous advance in surgical technique 
—that has been responsible for the relative disappearance 
of calculus or stone, one of the commonest and most dreaded 
scourges of mediaeval and seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century life, as can be gathered from a host of letters, 
diaries, and memoirs from Montaigne onwards. 


Though not strictly, perhaps, to be included in the same 
category, but nevertheless the subjects of an equally beneficent 
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disappearance, are certain very common abnormalities, 
once regarded and treated as diseases, but now proved tp 
be of no material ill significance. Thus, within living 
memory, there has been a vast change, thanks very largely 
to the work of the late Sir James Mackenzie, in the attitude 
of medicine to affections of the heart. Formerly almog 
every cardiac “ murmur” was regarded as being a mani. 
festation of serious disease; and even in the absence of 
any other important sign or symptom of ill-health they 
were so treated by the majority of doctors. Young meq 
and women in whom the condition was discovered were 
forbidden the normal activities of their years, were condemned 
to lives of relative invalidism, and in many cases grew into the 
unhappy or resigned elderly sofa-dwellers of the Victorian epoch, 


It has now been demonstrated by practical observation, 
by the electro-cardiogram and by X-ray photography, that 
a very large number of these “ murmurs” have nothing 
at all to do with the structure of the heart or, if they have, 
are without any serious significance as indications of any 
impairment in its functioning. And the result has been 
the lifting of an enormous and wholly unnecessary burden 
from a very large number of really quite healthy shoulders, 


Two other relatively common conditions that were once 
per se almost always very seriously regarded are those of 
albuminuria and glycosuria; and otherwise quite healthy 
young people in whom these conditions were found 
were generally regarded, even less than a generation 
ago, as definitely damaged lives, probably destined 
respectively to be subjects of chronic kidney disease or 
diabetes. The mere discovery of the condition in boys 
was usually sufficient to debar them from acceptance for 
any of the pensionable services ; and if they were able to 
effect any insurances at all it was only with a heavily loaded 
premium. Extended observations, however, on a_ large 
scale and over prolonged periods have now established that 
neither of these conditions, per se and in the absence of 
any accompanying signs of ill-health, need necessarily be 
regarded as anything but a harmless idiosyncrasy; and 
in these cases also a very definite and again quite unnecessary 
handicap has been removed from a large number of 
young careers—an instance of the value of the continual 
testing and re-testing of traditional text-book teaching that is 
essential to the vitality and progress of any art or science. 


HARKAWAY’S OXFORD 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Y father used to have hanging on his bathroom wall 

a photographic group of young men in evening dress 

with bright blue waistcoats. They were, I think, the officials 
of an Oxford undergraduate wining club, but with their 
side-whiskers and heavy moustaches they had more the 
appearance of Liberal Ministers. Earnest and well-informed, 
they hardly seemed to be members of the same world as 
Jack Harkaway, whose adventures at Oxford were published 
in twopenny numbers—or bound together in two volumes 
at 6d. apiece—by the “‘ Boys of England ” office some time 
in the early ’eighties. They seem, sitting there on hard dining- 
room chairs, squarely facing the camera, to hark back more 
naturally to that much earlier Oxford described by Newman, 
when Letters on the Church by an Episcopalian was a book 
to make the blood boil—“‘ One of our common friends told 
me, that, after reading it, he could not keep still, but went 
on walking up and down his room.” But unless we are to 
disbelieve the literary evidence of Jack Harkaway at Oxford, 
the earnest moustache is deceptive: it is the bright blue 
waistcoat which is the operative image, and I like to imagine 
that my father’s photograph contains the whole galaxy— 
Tom Carden, Sir Sydney Dawson, Fabian Hall, Harvey and 
the Duke of Woodstock—of what must have been known 
universally as a Harkaway year, for in 188— Harkaway 
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succeeded in the then unprecedented feat of winning his 
Blue for rowing, cricket and football and ending the academic 
year with a double-first. All this too in spite of the many 
attempts upon his life and honour engineered by Davis of 
Singapore whom he had baffled while still a schoolboy in 
the East. Their reunion at Sir Sydney Dawson’s “ wine ” 
js an impressive scene—impressive too in its setting : 

“ A varicty of wines were upon the table with al! sorts of biscuits 
and preserved fruits. Olives, however, seemed to be the most 
popular. A box of cigars, which cost four guineas, invited the 
attention of smokers. seed Jack walked over to a tall, effeminate 
looking young man, with a pale complexion, and having his hair 
parted in the middle. 

“¢ How do, Kemp ?’ he said. 

“* Ah, how do?’ replied Kemp, with a peculiar smile. ‘ Allow 
me to introduce you to my friend, Mr. Frank Davis, of Singapore.’ 

“Jack stared in amazement. Before him was his sworn and 
determined enemy. Davis had told him that he was going to 
England to complete his education at a University. He had added 
that wherever Jack was, he would still hate him, and seek for his 
revenge. .. . That it was Davis of Singapore he had no doubt. 
He had lost one ear. 

“ Making a cold and distant bow, Davis replied—* Mr. Harkaway 
and I have met before.’ 


“*Really!’ exclaimed Kemp. ‘I’m glad of that. It’s such 
a nuisance helping fellows to talk. Davis is not in our college. 
He’s a Merton man.’ ” 


It was unwise of Harkaway towards the end of this same 
“wine ” to transfix Kemp’s hand to the table with a fork 
when he detected him cheating at cards. The incident led 
directly to the corruption of Sir Sydney with drink so that 
he could not ride in the steeple-chase against the Duke of 
Woodstock’s horse, Kemp up; to Jack’s imprisonment 
for debt on the eve of the Boat Race (but the Jew’s beautiful 
daughter Hilda, whom he had saved from drowning in the 
Cher, foiled that plot); to the kidnapping of Hilda and 
Emily, Jack’s betrothed, by Davis and the Duke of Woodstock 
(“‘Let’s have—aw—one kiss before we part,’ said the 
Duke, with an amorous glance in Hilda’s direction. ‘ Dash 
my—aw—buttons, but one kiss.’”); to the foul attempt 
on Jack’s life in a railway train, and to Kemp setting Emily 
alight—a rather bizarre episode : 


“ He approached Emily, who was standing with her back to him 
in her muslin ball dress, looking very gauzy and fairylike. 


“Drawing a wax match from his pocket, he struck it gently, 
and held it under her skirt lighting the inflammable material in 
three places. ES 


“Then he retired with the same snakelike, gliding manner.” 


The story is, of course, a sensational one (it isn’t often 
that an undergraduate arrives in Oxford with so teeming a 
past, and with a private tutor—Mr. Mole—who had been 
secretly married to a black woman in the east), but its chief 
value, I think, lies in its incidentals: the still-life of an 
Oxford breakfast—‘* At ten o’clock a very decent breakfast 
stood on the table, consisting of cold game, hot fish, Strasbourg 
patties, honey in the comb, tea and coffee, with other trifles ” ; 
in the delightful turns of phrase : 

“*T)o you dine in Hall ?’ 

“No, we have ordered our mutton at the Mitre’ ”’ ; 
and the local manners : 

“What shall we do?’ 

“* Go and screw Scraper up,’ said an undergraduate in his second 
year. 

“Splendid!” replied Sir Sydney Dawson. 
and gimlet and some screws.’ 

“Mr. Scraper was an unpopular tutor, and they did not care 
for consequences. . . . The Dean heard the noise, and summoning 
two tutors, went with the porter carrying a lantern to the scene 
of the disturbance. 

“*What is the matter, Mr. Scraper?’ said the Dean. 

“*T am screwed up, sir,’ said Mr. Scraper.” 


*Get a hammer 


One notices in this wild scene outside Mr. Scraper’s window 
an odd change in the character of one college: “A friend 
of Dawson’s who was a Brasenose man sank on his knees 
Overcome by wine, and began to recite a portion of 
Demosthenes’ oration on the crown.” 

But above all I value the book for its picture of Sir 
Sydney Dawson, imprudent, good-hearted, arrogant, the 
apotheosis of the wining club. With his aristocratic brutality 





and his spendthrift kindliness, he must have been every 
inch a blue waistcoat. Take, for example, the incident of the 
explosive cigars in Sir Sydney’s room : “ ‘ I keep them for my 
tradesmen. The fellows come here worrying for orders and 
I give them a cigar, which soon startsthem,’ replied the baronet 
laughing,” but when he had blown up Mr. Mole, scorched his 
face and tumbled him in a bowl of goldfish, he feels for 
the tutor—“ By Jove, this is not right. I must write a letter 
of apology.” In the theatre “ as if to show his contempt for 
Oxford society, Sir Sydney Dawson took out his handsome 
cigar-case, and lighted up, though he knew it was against 
the rules,” but his treatment of Franklin who does lines 
for commoners in return for a consideration (“ ‘ I am one of 
the servitors of the college. Perhaps you do not know what 
that is,” he added with a sad smile ””) shows he has a kind heart. 
***I wonder what a poor man at Oxford is like. I should like 
to see him. Perhaps an hour or two with a poor man would 
do me good, always supposing he’s a gentleman. I can’t 
stand a cad.’” 

It may be argued, of course, that, because the author, 
Edwin J. Brett, had never been to Oxford, this whole setting 
is imaginary, an Oxford of the heart, but I do not see why 
the well-known argument in favour of immortality should 
not apply here too—that “ an instinct does not exist unless 
there is a possibility of its being satisfied,” and certainly the 
instinct exists in this confused uncertain age—a will to return 
to Sir Sydney’s reckless self-assurance and his breakfasts, 
to “a mutton at the Mitre,” a dog-cart “ spanking along th= 
Iffley Road,” to screwing Scraper up. 


WIRELESS FOR PRISONS 


READERS of The Spectator who have subscribed to the fund for 
the supply of wireless receiving sets to prisons will be glad 
to know that some hundreds of convicts and other prisoners 
are already benefiting by their generosity. During the past 
week letters have been received from the Governors of the 
prisons at Barlinnie (Glasgow), Liverpool, Saughton (Edin- 
burgh), Bristol, Holloway, Parkhurst (Isle of Wight) and 
Manchester, acknowledging with thanks the receipt of the 
actual sets. The following quotations from letters from 
Governors will indicate the appreciation with which the gift 
has been received : 


SAUGHTON: “I must express to you the great indebtedness we are 
under to the readers of The Spectator for their very fine gift. 
I can assure you that their generosity has been greatly appre- 
ciated. The set has been in operation and gives first-class 
results, and will be a great boon to the inmates of this Institution. 
Many thanks.” 

BrisToL: “ I beg to acknowledge receipt of the wireless receiving set 
which you have so kindly provided for the inmates of this 
establishment. The set came to hand yesterday and will be 
put into use at the earliest possible moment.” 

Ho.toway: ‘“ The set has arrived. Will you accept my thanks on 
behalf of all those in my charge who will benefit, I think, con- 
siderably from the generosity of the readers of The Spectator?” 

ParKHuRST: “In reply to your letter dated 12.1.38 I am very 
pleased to inform you that the splendid gift of a ‘Pye’ all- 
electric receiving set given by the readers of The Spectator, 
through you, has been received in good condition.” 

MANCHESTER: ‘“‘ The efforts of you and your staff which have made 
this gift possible are very warmly appreciated. I assure you 
that the set is a very real contribution towards the amenities of 
the lives of the inmates of this establishment.” 

BARLINNIE (Glasgow): ‘‘ The set was delivered here today in safe 
and sound condition. Kindly accept my best thanks for your 
generosity and courtesy in this matter, and I need scarcely add 
that the gift will prove of inestimable value to the people for 
whom it is intended.” 

LIveRPOOL: ‘‘ The wiretzss set has been received this day. I 
would take this opportunity of thanking you for the splendid 
gift, which is much appreciated.” 

The following subscriptions have to be acknowledged :— 

£3 3s.: Mrs. Gretton. 

£2 2s.: Anonymous (Staffordshire). 

£1 1s. each: Miss Chilton, Charles Wright, Mrs. Edward Pilkington, 
Mrs. Swingler, the Rev. H. T. C. Swingler. 

£1 each: Anonymous (Surrey), Miss M. Winifred Rosling. 

Ios. each: John W. Western, K. H. G. 

Sum less than 1os.: Miss H. W. Jevons. 

Orders for wireless sets for other prisons will be placed as 


funds permit. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 





FRENCH politics are slowly emerging from an almost oriental 
twilight of face-saving into the light of day. In these shadows 
a fierce conflict has been going on between the forces of reac- 
tionary or revolutionary sectarianism and the strong under- 
ground current which is flowing towards what M. Paul Reynaud 
early in December called “ national unanimity.” This he then 
declared must be the mark of the democratic régimes, no less 
than of the dictatorships, if they were to survive. 

The Socialists and Communists both include elements which 
clearly recognise that the most important form of resistance 
to Fascism is not to carry on ruthless labour disputes, but 
to put France in a position to say “‘no” quietly and firmly 
to Germany and Italy. M. Léon Blum himself obviously 
thinks that the international situation ought to be the primary 
consideration. So do many of those about him. The interest 
of Moscow in the French Communist Party is certainly due at 
least as much to the possibility it may afford of influencing 
French foreign policy, as to hopes of a revolution in France. 

The attitude of the rank and file in both parties is necessarily 
different. Local issues usually predominate over international 
issues, and the revolutionary propaganda of past years cannot 
be repudiated. It has been heard in good faith. The structure 
of the Socialist Party is such that in the intervals between the 
annual party congresses, vital decisions (such as participation 
in a government) have to be taken by the National Council, a 
body in which the party organisation of each French department 
is represented by two delegates. This is much as if the affairs 
of the Church of England were decided by an assembly with 
an overwhelming predominance of country clergy. On the night 
of Monday to Tuesday it was before this jury of local party- 
secretaries, aflame with the party’s ‘“‘ doctrine,” but with very 
little experience of political responsibility, that the leaders of 
the party had to debate the question of participation in the 
Cabinet that M. Chautemps was trying to form. 

The whole strength of the Socialist Party rests on the faith 
of the voter (whereas that of the Radical Party might almost be 
said to reston his scepticism). It is extremely difficult for leading 
Socialists ever to criticise the activities of the labour side in any 
dispute without coming into dangerous conflict with this religious 
faith. Further, there is the danger of Communist rivalry to be 
considered. The Communists are considered by the Socialists 
as errant brothers, and they resent bitterly any attempt of other 
parties to make use of Socialist-Communist differences. The 
French Socialists, it must be remembered, include elements as 
moderate as any in the British Labour Party and such firebrands 
as .M. Marceau Pivert, who declared at the Socialist National 
Council in the small hours of Tuesday morning, “ It is dan- 
gerous to pursue a policy of social peace.” 

The Communist Party is now following a policy of well- 
disciplined and perfectly unscrupulous opportunism. It 
desires only enough revolutionary ferment to maintain the 
party’s enthusiasm, but it never hesitates to associate itself 
with the revolutionary elements at work outside the party, 
in order to prevent a new left-wing revolutionary party from 
coming into being, or else to do harm to the Socialists. One 
of the Socialists’ principal motives for keeping the Communists 
inside the majority and for wishing to introduce them into 
the Government itself is the fear of what the Communists 
may do, if they are entirely untrammelled by responsibility. 
While many Socialists and Radicals have worked together with 
complete confidence in each others’ loyalty, it is doubtful if 
any of the leading Socialists or Radicals have had real confidence 
at any moment in the loyalty of any but perhaps one of the 
leading Communists. 


The Chautemps Cabinet which fell when parliament met in - 


January was nominally the exponent of the same creed as that 
presided over by M. Blum. Its members, however, ranged 
from M. Bonnet, the representative of conservative business 
interests and championed by the right Press (of which he made 
considerable use for his own purposes), to Socialists, whose 
inclinations had at least a revolutionary tinge. It claimed the 
support of the Communist party. 

M. Bonnet had to masquerade as a sympathiser with left- 
wing democracy. Communist and Socialist back-benchers 
were asked to look as nearly as possible like supporters of 


= 


THE FRENCH CRISIS 


By FRANCIS GENN 


Parts, Tuesday, 
conservative interests. Outside the chamber the extreme 
trade union elements which had disliked M. Blum’s mixeg 
team were scornful and disrespectful. The strain on every. 
one’s tempers was naturally very great. 

M. Chautemps long before Christmas was notoriously dis. 
satisfied with the amount of support he was getting from the 
left wing of hisGovernment in dealing with illegal strike tactics, 
On his right wing he had to fear the ambitions of his ow, 
colleague M. Bonnet, who saw himself in the réle of a Poincaré 
restoring the franc and bringing back prosperity to a conser. 
vative France. 

Throughout the last weeks of 1937 M. Chautemps found 
himself called upon to devote most of his energies to settling 
labour disputes which broke out often on very petty issues, but 
were conducted in such a manner as to raise questions of prin- 
ciple between employer and employed. On more than one 
occasion France seemed on the brink of very widespread labour 
troubles, although the element anxious for a renewal of the 
strike-waves of 1936 was not a very large proportion of the 
working class. ‘The steady rise in prices, however, main- 
tained a state of general discontent in many industries. 

This trouble appeared to have died down, at least momen- 
tarily, shortly after the New Year, but it left a feeling of fatigue 
and anxiety, above all a feeling that there was still too much 
mutual distrust, even too little desire to reach an agreement 
between important elements in the employers’ and in the 
labour organisations, for the necessary adaptation of the 
country’s economic organisation to pressing requirements, 
The authority of the State was still insufficient to compe 
agreement between the rival elements. The new Italian naval 
programme, which must almost inevitably be followed by 
increased expenditure on the French navy, helped to under. 
mine the rather artificial optimism about French finances that 
M. Bonnet’s Ministry had been cultivating at the end of 
December. : 

M. Bonnet had told the nation that the Treasury would 
still have eight milliards at its disposal for the New Year; 
this pleasant-sounding statement in fact meant that the 
Treasury was about to borrow substantially from the Bank 
of France, reducing still further the margin of the interest-free 
overdraft allowed tothe State under M. Bonnet’s agreement 
with the Bank of last July. 

It was in this atmosphere that M. Chautemps, obviously 
a very tired man, attempted last week the difficult operation 


of shifting the majority in the Chamber (with or without 7 


change of Government) further to the Right, so as to release 
himself or his successors from dependence on the Communist 
vote. The wisdom of this move may be doubted. Its execu- 
tion was certainly poor, far below M. Chautemps’s usual level 
of parliamentary skill. 

So far the consequence has been to embitter to such a 
degree relations between the parties of the Front Populaire 
that it is in danger of becoming an out-of-date label before 
the country has become ripe for the political coalition on 4 
larger scale that M. Blum attempted to bring about on Sunday. 
Reasonable opinion on the Left has been rendered very 
suspicious by the refusal of the employers to take part in 
M. Chautemps’s proposed round-table conference on social 
legislation, and the apparent indifference of a large section of 
conservative France to the very grave charges made against 
Fascist conspirators by M. Maru Dormoy, the Socialist 
Minister of the Interior. M. Chautemps has not criticised 
the employers for their attitude. The suspicion is widespread 
on the Left that the crisis was engineered on the Right to 
get M. Dormoy out of his Ministry before he had made 
further revelations. 

The situation has become clearer at the cost of more strained 
tempers and jagged edges, but the French parliamentarians 
with all their shortcomings have at least produced a pro 
visional Cabinet for the difficult transition period before the 
country. .M. Herriot’s speech on taking office as re-elected 
Speaker and its passionately enthusiastic reception (on the 
day on which the crisis broke out) is proof how strong is the 
desire of Frenchmen of all parties, in spite of sectariaf 
bitterness, to find again a basis for nation-wide co-operation. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 
The English Singer 

« Lyke many singers, Mr. X is more comfortable in German 
than in English.” So wrote a colleague in his notice of a 
recent song-recital, and his criticism is a strong indictment 
of the English singer. That it is not an unfair one will be 
obvious to anyone who is an assiduous concert-goer. One 
reason for this unnatural state of things is possibly that 
suggested by Mr. W. S. Drew in Singing, the Art and 
Craft, recently published by the Oxford University Press. 
The English child, says Mr. Drew, produces its voice extremely 
well in childhood, but that excellence involves a good deal of 
noise and consequent annoyance to irritable adults, who con- 
tinually say “‘ Hush!” So the child learns to muffle its voice 
and, when it grows up, speaks in a suffocated tone and swallows 
one out of every three or four syllables. Hence the general 
lack of clear articulation in English speech today, and from 
speech that fault is carried into song. But when he comes 
to sing a language other than his own, the very effort to 
produce these strange sounds tends to remove the singer’s 
habit of stifling his tone and clipping his consonants. 

Of course this is but one element in a complex problem. 
The diffidence that seems natural to most Englishmen is 
not to be explained simply by the fact that he has been told 
not to make so much noise as a child. He has also learnt 
that any vehement expression of his emotions is “‘ bad form.” 
Now the artist’s business is precisely the expression, vehement 
or otherwise, of emotion—not, be it remarked, his own 
emotion but, in the case of a song, that contained in the poem 
and the music which he is attempting to interpret to his 
audience. There is this to be said in favour of the old 
exploded theory of “‘ Bohemianism,” that, at least, it involved, 
along with a freedom from convention that could be tiresome 
and anti-social, a consequent freedom of imagination which 
enabled its practitioner to enter easily into fictitious emotions 
of other artists and to express them without reserve. The 
fallacy of the Bohemian theory lay in suppcsition that drunken- 
ness and licence, which are only accidental to it, were the 
proof of the possession of an artistic temperament. 

In another part of his book, in which singers will find a great 
deal to stimulate their intelligence as well as to clear their 
minds of popular fallacies about the mechanism of the voice, 
Mr. Drew points out the fact, which should be obvious to 
anyone, that it is not necessary for the artist personally to 
have experienced the emotions he portrays. Else it were 
necessary to hire a murderer to play Macbeth. The actor’s 
business is to imagine, under the stimulus of Shakespeare’s 
poetry, the feelings of a man in Macbeth’s situation and to 
convey them to his audience. So the singer, who has a com- 
fortable home and has never been out in the rain without 
an umbrella or braved the Yorkshire moors in a blizzard, 
may by an effort of imagination portray the bleak unhappiness 
of the man in Schubert’s ‘‘ Aufenthalt,” who can find in 
these things peace and a home. Or at the other end of the 
scale she, being set to sing the part of tipsy Alice in Vaughan 
Williams’s Tudor Portraits, must construct in cold blood and 
with no stimulus but the imagination a rich portrait of bibulous 
womanhood. It is just the knowledge that she is able to 
perform that feat of imaginative characterisation so superbly 
without loss of verbal clarity or musical feeling that warrants 
the complete acceptance of Miss Astra Desmond’s inter- 
pretations of Grieg, for all that one cannot pretend to discuss 
her singing of Norwegian. It was enough that there was 
the same measure of imaginative conviction behind her singing, 
and the translations supplied by the singer were proof in 
themselves that she had got to the very root of these songs. 

But there is, after all, nothing very surprising, except that 
he or she should take the immense trouble to do it, in a good 
singer being able to learn a foreign language in a few weeks. 
For good singing implies a good ear for speech as well as 
music, and a good ear means in this context a capacity for 
accurate imitation. The trouble with the average English 
Singer is that he often imitates his own slovenly every-day 
speech only too accurately—unless, indeed, he goes to the 
other extreme, induced by bad teaching, of adopting for 
the concert platform that jargon called ‘‘ Singers’ English.” 
That, however, is becoming almost as extinct as the bel canto 
of which it was a bastard. product. DYNELEY Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


‘‘Man-Proof.” At the Empire——‘‘ Gribouille.” At the 
Curzon——‘‘ Tell Me if it Hurts.” At the Curzon 


THE modern talkie seems to be able to pack more chatter into 
an hour and a half than a stage play into an entire evening. 
Man-Proof drips with conversations, ranging from neo-Coward 
to vintage Milne; and if at times it succeeds in being witty, 
it also plunges most hormbly into Acherons of whimsical 
sentimentality. The story is, as usual, a model of tact and 
delicacy; it concerns a girl (Myrna Loy) who, unable to 
prevent her man from marrying Another, devotes much of 
her time to trying to wreck his marriage, until he is revealed 
as a White Man, and her affections rebound on to Franchot 
Tone, who has been a great tough Big Brother to her all 
through the film. Her mother, a successful novelist concealing 
a warm heart behind a cynical exterior, and an assortment of 
blank-faced society people fill up the odd corners of the plot. 
Properly cast and presented, Man-Proof might just miss failure 
as a West End production; as a film it will no doubt be a 
success, such is the power of the gold dust that /etro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer sprays so sweetly into our half-shut cyes. 
Bereft of William Powell, Myrna Loy looks a little lost, though 
much of the old fire returns when, as chief bridesmaid, she is 
required to become exceedingly drunk at the wedding party 
(our heroines’ manners deteriorate month by month). In 
the end it is Franchot Tone who holds the film together, 
more by his personal charm than by acting, for there is very 
little acting to be done. Drugged with the ceaseless chatter, 
it is his engaging smile which pierces the fog of our dreams, 
beautiful dreams about films with plenty of action and move- 
ment, and any other sound than that of human voices, 


“ like the insistent out of tune 
of a broken violin on an August afternoon.” 


But at the Curzon the voices continue, this time, however, 
in French. What is it about a foreign language which makes 
it so much easier to bear? The unfamiliar words, one must 
suppose, the unusual lilt, the unexpected inflexions, all become 
something in the nature of an incantation. Gribouille, in 
any case, is graced with the presence of Raimu, with an 
excellent cast in the best comedy tradition. Following the 
new style, the film starts with the heroine on trial for murder 
(a crime passionel of course), and in the course of her evidence 
she admits to having been four times a mistress; but then, she 
is a Russian emigrée, poor little thing. Raimu is one of the 
jury and succeeds, out of disinterested warmheartedness, in 
bamboozling his fellow jurors into an acquittal (she is innocent 
in any case), and offers her a job in his little bicycle shop, 
under an assumed name. The rest of the film revolves round 
the domestic difficulties resulting from this move, which end 
in his felling the girl with a statuette of Joan of Arc during 
an apparent elopement with his son. The film hangs neatly 
on the hook of Raimu’s charming personality, and there is 
not mutch more to it, save for the refreshing modesty of the 
sets, which, both in the shop and the domestic interiors, have 
an authenticity which gives the film a conviction which it 
could hardly carry on its story alone. The dialogue, inci- 
dentally, is pleasant and unpretentious, and never more so 
than when Raimu raises his eyebrows with all the innocence 
of a puzzled Cyrano, and gives to a clumsily-phrased excuse 
the perfect intonation of a tragic Alexandrine. 


Gribouille is preceded by an amateur film by Dr. Massingham, 
who is now well known for a later comedy And so to Work. Tell 
Me if it Hurts was his first effort at film-making; it lacks 
at times the polish necessary to comedy, and lingers too 
lovingly over some of the more clever camera-angles. But it 
is nevertheless highly amusing, and has very few traces of 
amateurishness in its presentation. Its theme—a man stricken 
with toothache in a restaurant, and his subsequent visit to a 
dentist—may seem macabre to some (the Censor, it appears, 
had his doubts), but it never passes out of the realm of comedy, 
even when the largest drill of all plunges straight at the 
audience’s gaping mouth. Dr. Massingham has a neat eye for 
details, and can transfer his own sense of the comic to the more 
universal acceptance of the cinema screen; and he is to be 
counted thrice blessed in the rigid economy of his dialogue. 
There is no chatter at all. Basi, WRIGHT, 
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ART 
Painting, Engineering and Mathematics 


IN October the London Gallery held an exhibition of the latest 
work of Fernand Léger, and now Rosenberg’s has followed 
this up with a retrospective show covering his output from 
before the War till 1930. Léger remains one of the most 
attractive figures connected with Cubism. He was originally 
trained as an engineer, and this early contact with scientific 
method seems to have given him a hard-headedness which 
kept him from going the whole way in abstract experiment, and 
makes even his most mechanical designs seem in some way 
connected with reality, instead of being pure speculations. 

I remember that when in about 1926 an exhibition, largely 
consisting of paintings by Léger, was held in London under 
the title of ‘‘ Advanced Painting,” one critic wrote that if there 
was an advance in these works it was an advance towards the 
bathroom. And, frivolous though this comment was, it has 
some relevance in the case of Léger. For it is the cleanness 
of his paintings that is so peculiarly fetching. His best designs 
have not only purity of colour but also an absolute clarity of 
construction that can also be described as clean. Colours 
and design have something of the efficiency and hardness of a 
complicated steel machine, and after looking at a series of his 
canvases their cleanness emerges as an almost moral quality, 
with all sorts of associations of honesty, clear-headedness, 
decisiveness and so on. So that one is able to love a character 
behind these canvases in a way that is quite impossible 
before the abstract or semi-abstract paintings of Braque or 
Picasso. 

The present exhibition contains good specimens of Léger’s 
work from the most attractive periods, but one apparently 
unimportant technical point detracts surprisingly from their 
effect. All the paintings shown need varnishing, and, though 
this is very often merely a matter of adding a charm of quality 
to a painting, with an artist who relies so much on the brilliance 
and evenness of flat colour, the fact that some parts of the 
paint have dried mat and the rest are still glossy produces a 
curiously disturbing effect. But, in spite of this small failing, 
it is possible to see Léger’s best qualities in the paintings on 
view. There is unfortunately only one canvas painted before 
the War, but that one, Les Acrobates, is admirable, and repre- 
sents Léger’s attempt to reduce the complicated forms and 
mechanisms of the human body to mathematical terms. Three 
paintings executed just after the War show him carrying the 
method further, and combining human forms with elements 
taken directly from machines. But the designs of this date 
all have a considerable grandeur, and come nearer than any 
others to a real attempt to deal with the problem of the machine 
in modern painting. It is only in the more recent paintings 
that a certain smallness seems to have crept into Léger. In 
the designs of 1929-30 he seems to have been obsessed by a 
few themes, above all by keys and compasses, which appear 
over and over again in his paintings, enlarged to an enormous 
scale. At the same time he gradually changed his colouring, 
and allowed himself to experiment in a more puritanically 
limited palette. Browns and mottled mauves and greens 
replace the pure tones of the earlier paintings, and the essential 
quality so attractive about the first canvases vanishes. 

If Léger’s is the painting of engineering, Gabo’s is the art 
of pure mathematics. His Constructions at the London Gallery 
will probably appeal to many who do not ordinarily enjoy 
abstract art. For they are so entirely abstract that it is im- 
possible to refer back to Nature, and they so brilliantly exploit 
the possibilities of a new material that this technical skill itself 
brings a particular kind of pleasure. One’s reactions to these 
models is not entirely visual. The eye enjoys the compli- 
cated balance of forms, but at the same time something like 
muscular tension is aroused by the even more complicated 
pattern of stresses of which they are composed. For the 
transparent sheets are twisted with such ingenuity and juxta- 
posed to other sheets in which there is no torsion but only a 
direct thrust, that the whole result is more like a diagram in 
Statics than a piece of sculpture. For myself I think that the 
greatest use of this kind of ingenuity is when it gains some 
content by being applied to the solution of some concrete 
problem, such as the setting of a play or a ballet; and the 
abstract designs shown here seem to lack the point which they 
acquired when they were combined with the simple story and 
the austere dancing of The Cat. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


——— 


WILHELM BUSCH 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Ist er wirklich schon ein Menschenalter lang nicht mehr unter 
uns, der gute alte wissende Vater der beiden bésén Knaben 
Max und Moritz, die David Low heute wieder in seinem 
Dioskurenpaar zur Auferstehung brachte? Ja, der Kalender 
ligt nicht. Wilhelm Busch ist am 9. Januar, 1908 gestorben, 
Wenn wir heute noch die dreissigjéhrige Schutzfrist hitten, 
kénnten seine Werke in Millionenauflagen die arme, geplagte 
Menschheit erheitern und erfreuen. So bleibt der lachende 
Pessimist noch fiir lange nur der Besitz der Begiiterten, die 
ihn aber lange nicht so schatzen kénnen wie jene, fiir die allein 
er schrieb, die Armen und die Kinder. 

Wie ein schénes tiefes Marchen klingt es wieder: “ Friiher, 
da ich unerfahren und bescheidner war wie heute, hatten meine 
héchste Achtung andre Leute. Spater traf ich auf der Weide 
ausser mir noch andre KAlber, und nun schatz ich, sozusagen, 
erst mich selber.”? Diese weise Selbsterkenntnis hatte er sich 
erst im Alter erworben, obwohl er ihr mit Wort und Stift ein 
ganzes Leben lang gehuldigt hatte. Der Dichter und Zeichner 
Wilhelm Busch, der 1832 in Wiedensahl in Hannover geboren 
wurde und als Sechsundsiebzigjaéhriger starb, ist allgemein 
nur als Humorist bekannt. In Wirklichkeit war er vielmehr, 
Er war der Daumier Deutschlands, ein Mann, der lange vor 
Heinrich Zille und George Grosz eine gesellschaftskritische 
Mission auf sich nahm und sie meisterhaft vollendete. 

Im Zeitalter Bismarcks und spaéter in dem Gréssenwahn der 
wilhelminischen Griinderjahre, wo sich in”der Seele des deut- 
schen Spiessers die ersten Keime des Dritten Reiches zu bilden 
begannen, da kampfte Wilhelm Busch, nur ausgertistet mit der 
kleinen und unansehnlichen Waffe seines Zeichenstiftes, gegen 
die leere und geistlose Welt der damaligen Goliaths. Man 
kennt ihn als den Vater von ‘‘ Max und Moritz.” Dass er 
aber den Kampf gegen das Pfaffentum im “ Der heilige 
Antonius von Padua” bereits 1870, den Kampf gegen das 
Philistertum in “‘ Die fromme Helene”? um 1872 aufnahm, 
das ist heute beinahe schon vergessen und Legende. 

Im niachsten Jahrzehnt verdffentlichte der Dichter-Maler 
noch ein Dutzend Bilderbiicher, darunter die Jobsiade und die 
Knoppiade, den “ Pater Filucius,” ‘‘ Balduin Bahlam, der 
verhinderte Dichter ” und ‘‘ Maler Klecksel.” 

Busch war Pessimist; er selbst hat sich so genannt, einen 
“abscheulichen Pessimisten.” Er ist grausam—in seiner 
Kunst—grausam gegen jede Kreatur Gottes, gegen Menschen 
wie gegen Tiere. In den tausend Gemialden, den dreitausend 
Zeichnungen, den Skizzenbiichern, Entwiirfen, Briefen, in 
allen Dokumenten seines Daseins, das das eines menschen- 
scheuen und einsamen Sonderlings war, hat er die Liacherlich- 
keiten unseres Daseins beschrieben. Dafiir standen ihm Wort 
und Bild in unerhérter Plastik zur Verfiigung. Das Wort, 
gestaltet in den Kniittelreimen seiner Gedichte. Das Bild, 
geformt in den fortlaufend beschreibenden Kommentaren zu 
seinen Reim-Geschichten. Man kénnte ihn als _ bildenden 
Kinstler eine Mischung aus Spitzweg und Disney nennen. 
Von dem ersten hat er das behabige, giitig-satirische, manchmal 
idyllische ; von dem Schépfer des Micky Mouse hat er das 
packende, bissig-moderne, kindisch-ironische. Man kann 
Wilhelm Busch ruhig den Ahnvater des Trickfilmes nennen, 
seine Kunst nahm das Bild-Epos des Filmes genial 
vorweg. Auch Gilberts ‘‘ Bab-Ballads ” ahneln ihm. 

Das Leben von Wilhelm Busch war einsam und ohne grosse 
Abenteuer. Als Sohn eines Kramers sollte er Ingenieur 
werden, wollte aber Maler sein. In Miinchen war er Mitar- 
beiter an Kneip-Zeitungen, spater an den “ Fliegenden Blat- 
tern.”” In der Folgezeit illustrierte Busch dann nur noch seine 
eigenen Texte. Verhaltnismassig friih kehrte er in seine 
Heimat Wiedensahl zurtick. Sein Werk stammt aus der 
Perspektive des Dorfes. Vom fiinfzigsten Jahr an hat der Kiinst- 
ler keine Zeichnungen mehr ver6ffentlicht. Er brachte noch 
ein Prosabuch heraus ‘‘ Eduards Traum ” und den Gedichtband 
** Kritik des Herzens.”” Dann verstummte er und sah nur 
noch dem Leben mit allen seinen Grausamkeiten und Dumm- 
heiten zu. In Mechtshausen, am Fusse des Harzes, ist Wil- 
helm Busch im Hause seines Neffen, des Pastor Noéldeke, 
gestorben. Dorit liegt er auch begraben, er, der gesungen 


‘hatte : 


“Alles geht zu End allhier : 
Tinte, Tobak und auch wir. 
Zum letzten Mal wird eingetunkt, 
Dann kommt der grosse Schwarze.” 
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Rural Reconstruction 


Some years ago a small group of very thoughtful and widely 
experienced people met to thresh out the agricultural question 
in Britain, largely, I fancy, on the inspiration of Mr. Montague 
Fordham (who incidentally has written delightfully on his 


valuable experiences in Russia). A number of the ideas that 
the group propounded have found their way into legislation, 
though the source has not been generally acknowledged. 
Though little has been heard of it, this Rural Reconstruction 
Association (Le Play House, Gordon Square, London) is still 
an intellectual headquarters of agricultural thought. It is at 
present busy with an enquiry into the social and economic 
effects of importing food. The astonishingly rapid disappear- 
ance of the farm labourer in the West of England should 
engage its attention, if the Association can find funds to 
finance their inquest. 
* * * * 


The Revived Craftsman 


It has been apparent in many counties for some while that 
the demand for the work of rural craftsmen (in iron, wood, 
leather, clay and stuff) is in excess of the supply. Quite 
often it has happened that the craftsman, wishing to produce 
in greater bulk, has sought helpers but failed altogether to 
find them. ‘There is now a general shortage of workmen as 
well as of their work. The facts will surprise many who 
have been told that the artist cannot compete with the 
factory and hears constantly of the numbers of the unem- 
ployed. The essential fact that the demand for craftsman’s 
work exceeds the supply is now stated in good round terms 
by the Rural Industries Bureau (6 Bayley Street, London). 
Shops exist, such as ‘“ Country Industries Ltd.,” which 
specialise in craftsman’s work, and the Bureau has made it 
more available (though it is not a selling agency) and greatly 
bettered the quality of design by making classic and traditional 
patterns and methods available. The work of the craftsman 
is peculiarly appropriate for presents, when something 
expressive of individual character is desired. 


* * * * 
A List of Vermin 


On the subject of the return of the polecat—now very 
numerous in Radnor and Merioneth—a curious entry from a 
churchwarden’s book in the Vale of Clwyd reaches me. 
Vermin appear to have been both various and numerous, 
and bribes were offered for their destruction : 

“The proscribed animals were, foxes, moles, polecats, wild cats, 
ravens, hedgehogs, badgers, fitchets ?, & fulbarts? Prices paid— 
Bitch Fox 2/6, dog Fox 2/-, cubs 1/-, polecats 1/-, wild cats 2/6, 
raven 2d., fitcharts 2d.? & fulbarts 9d.? The mole catcher was 
paid 45/- per an. The Badger is marked low, but I find that it 
it once ranked with the fox in price. Hedgehogs were supposed 
to milk the cows (give a dog a bad name, &c.). It was a custom 
to nail underneath the litchgate, the carcases of the moles &c. killed, 
so that the people might see that they were not imposed upon. 
(For killing two Pole Katts 5/- at Eghosbach. Whilst at Cilcer 
1714 the sum for killing a Pole Katt 00: o1 : 00.” 

Though the name is rather different from old local names 
that survive in the East of England a fitchart is presumably 


a stoat. 
* * * * 


Vanished Species 


The tale of vermin, so-called, has altered immensely in 
England as doubtless in both Wales and Scotland. A game- 
keeper’s list of victims of about a hundred years ago contains 
a scarcely credible number of stoats year after year and only 
an odd rat or two. We may, I think, presume that the reduction 
of stoats has encouraged the rat, which, on the whole, is the 
more destructive animal. It has been virtually proved that 
weasels do not directly attack rats, and they are too small to 
make such a combat likely; but there is much evidence to 
suggest that rats do not like their neighbourhood ; and the 
more numerous the weasels, the fewer the rats, is accepted as 
a general rule by many farmers, Indeed, I knew a Midland 
farmer who prohibited the killing of weasels on his premises, 
and it was the only animal he thought of preserving. The 
constant campaign against vermin has destroyed the pine- 
marten and the wild cat, though some surprising reappearances 
have been reported. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


To Keep or to Kill? 


To preserve or not to preserve is not quite so easy a questiou 
as most humanitarian theorists would have it. For example : 
my postbag this week contains a long letter from the neighbour- 
hood of Dover, lamenting the disappearance of the many 
birds that used to visit the bird-table in the garden. The loss 
is attributed to the abandonment of a neighbouring estate. 
As soon as the keeper left the magpies increased and the 
small resident birds decreased and have not returned. It is 
certain that you cannot have both in quantity. Preserving 
the magpie and crow means killing the small bird. Of that 
there can be no question. In this reference at any rate the 
keeper is not ill-named. The satire in the name vanishes. 


* * * * 


Winter Blossom 


Most gardeners nurse some particular primula that has an 
invincible tendency to flower in the face of winter. It is often 
not so much the nature of the variety as the way of a particular 
plant. Much the earliest in my garden and the most persistent 
is a wild oxlip transplanted to a congenial place. Near by 
is a spinney where just in one corner a bloom or two of the 
common wild primrose usually greets Christmas day. A 
neighbour has a blue variety of the Juliana type that is blooming 
almost profusely. It is a good year for the winter flowering 
shrubs. I do not remember ever to have seen so much blossom 
on the witch-hazel, planted close to the wall of a barn looking 
East. It is the quaintest and most cheerful of all the precocious 
shrubs, as well worth a place, even in a very small garden, 
as Daphne Mezereon itself. The bush that has no right at all 
to be flowering at this season, but is still flowering freely, is 
the purple Veronica. Such winter flowers are only less welcome 
than the winter songs which ring daily in our ears, from a 
thrush usually mounted on a larch and a dunnock in the low 
hedge underneath it. 

* * * * 


Bird Greetings 

If Christmas and New Year’s cards are a recognisable form 
of art, then English art has made a long step forward in one 
department. The traditional picture has disappeared; but 
if we saw this Christmas few, if any, robins on frozen holly 
twigs we saw a great gallery of birds. In a census of one 
family’s Christmas cards are reckoned Mallard, flying at 
persuasive angles against a wintry sky, a Toucan (wearing a 
“* dicky ’’), a tern, a gull, a number of bright Australian birds, 
a heron standing on one leg and holding out his greeting in 
the claw of the other, a waxwing, several tits, a nuthatch, wren, 
and robin and a penguin. They helped to make the gallery 
very pleasing; and the bird seems to inspire artists to their 
finer efforts. How many glorious pictures of birds have 
adorned recent books, and perhaps the artist who conceals 
himself under the title of a bird is best of all: ‘* Fishhawk ” 
has a real artistic affinity with the birds, especially those belong- 
ing to the wilder scenes. 


*x * * * 


Emigration at its Best 


Within the next week or two a number of English children, 
mostly from crowded urban quarters, will set out to the new 
Fairbridge school at Molong in New South Wales. The 
first Fairbridge school in Western Australia—which is more 
English in race than the rest of Australia—has become 
a recognised type of migratory method. The children become 
at home in their new surroundings before they set up: their 
own homes; and being educated in country matters naturally 
tend to a country life. They do not go to swell the city 
workers, among whom are a certain number of unemployed 
even in a land so lamentably underpopulated as Australia. 
The more recent Fairbridge school in British Columbia, 
which has now a hundred and fifty children, promises to be 
a great success. Fairbridge Farm Schools (whose head- 
quarters are at Savoy House, £15 Strand, London) have 
“ deserved well of the State.” They merit general support 
and they want it, among other needs, for the enlargement 
of the Western Australian school. 

W. BEAcH THOMAS. 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


OVER EIGHTY ON THE UNDER THIRTIES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—I have considerable sympathy with some of the pleas 
and complaints of a number of the “ Under Thirties ” for 
the reason that I have passed that way and still ask questions 
of the supreme Being, Who, in my faith, I conceive to have 
“* planned the whole.” It must be recognised that no easy 
solution can be offered to any of these problems, and to some 
a complete solution cannot be given to finite minds. It may 
be that as the human intellect and spirit develop there may 
come enlightenment not possible nor receivable at the present 
stage. 

It is true, however, that some of the difficulties are by way 
of solution, and I do not understand the position of those 
who say that there are not signs of progress. In spite of 
the barbaric conflicts which are proceeding at the present 
time the attitude of great numbers of men and women all 
over the world to many evils is one of resentment and deter- 
mination to have them purged away. The attitude to war, 
for instance, has changed greatly and is such as never has 
been known in human history until now. The fact that 
sO many young people and others are disturbed by the sins 
and follies of human beings is an indication of aspiration 
and revolt which in themselves are elements of progress. 

There is a large enough working capital of goodness in the 
world to carry on with and for purposes of expansion after 
providing for depreciations. But will not the ‘“‘ Under 
Thirties ” approach their distresses by seeking for first prin- 
ciples? Cogito, ergo sum. What am I then? Whence 
come I and whither gol? These are ancient questions but 
still alive and decisively pertinent. Is there a First Cause 
—intelligent, sympathetic, Who, in spite of appearances, 
makes no mistakes. Has He faultlessly designed a universe 
of human beings who will eventually, of free choice, choose 
the good and reject the evil? Or is everything the outcome 
of chance, and we the victims of unchangeable mechanical 
forces ? 

For myself, I find it easier to believe affirmatively in the 
first. To take refuge in agnosticism seems to be a facile 
way of avoiding the responsibility of a necessary choice. 
If there be a God—all-wise, all-just, all-loving, then is it 
not an imperative duty to learn all that can be learned about 
Him from any source whatever, and to make contact with 
Him? Countless men and women have testified that intimacy 
is possible. Their lives are evidence that it has been achieved. 
At least the experiment is worth trying, and if made with 
humility, patience and persistence, will succeed. There will 
be response, and from that point a new vision, and the per- 
plexities which beset human-kind will appear in a new light. 
Think of the wonder, ever-growing, and the unspeakable 
privilege of such contact! It must not be thought that the 
result will be an easy life. .On the contrary, the deepest 
powers wil! be called upon—fortitude, courage, virility, and 
who does not want to achieve these? But there will be a 
compass direction, a deep peace and confidence. At times 
perhaps perplexities, but “‘not unto despair.” The letters 
on the whole give an impression of willingness to accept 
responsibility, and the many advantages granted to modern 
youth involve responsibility which they will not wish to 
shirk. 

It is only partly true that in large national and international 
questions the ordinary man is in the hands of irresistible 
forces and can do nothing. The power which can be put 
effectively forth by a single man or a single woman 
is a commonplace of history, and never was the fact so fully 
demonstrated as in the present day which has produced a 
Gandhi, a Hitler, a Mussolini, a Kagawa and a Lenin, to 
quote the most outstanding examples. The least of us can 
at least try to think honestly and courageously on the biggest 
questions and in that way will undoubtedly exercise an influence 
upon others and help to form public opinion which in the end 
is the decisive factor. I do not believe that any of the writers 
of these articles really want, in spite of their gloom, to part 


from the life which has been given them and which on 4 
true view can be seen to be charged with so much beauty, 
so much courage and determination in adversity, and so much 
helpfulness towards unfortunates.—Faithfully yours, 
Selborne, Monkseaton. H. B. Sarnr, 


AN ARCHAEOLOGIST’S FINDS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.} 

Smr,—Some years ago, I noticed an article, if I remember 
rightly, in The Spectator, describing the similarity of certain 
signs found on stone and on pottery in Easter Island, in 
excavations done in the Valley of the Indus and in Mesopotamia, 
Probably few people in England will have heard of the remark- 
able discoveries made by a Frenchman, M. Emile Roger 
Wagner, director of the Archaeological Museum of Santiago 
del Estero. 

M. Wagner informs me that he has found in that province 
of Argentina, some 2,400 ancient spindle-knobs (“‘ fusaieoles ” 
in French). Of this number, no fewer than 52 specimens are 
almost absolutely identical with others dug up by Professor 
Schliemann amongst the ruins of ancient Troy. Some years 
ago, we found one here, when digging some foundations and 
we took it to be some ancient button; but the design of a 
flower was similar to those on a photograph sent me by M. 
Wagner, illustrating specimens from Troy and from the Chaco 
of Santiago del Estero. 

A further proof of the close connexion which must have 
existed in prehistoric times between continents which are 
now submerged, is supplied by the symbol of an eye on the 
palm of a hand, which probably had some religious origin. 
We read in the Bible, Isaiah XLIX, 16: ‘‘ Behold, I have graven 
thee upon the palms of my hands; ...” This sign is found 
according to M. Wagner in some of the ancient pottery of 
Santiago del Estero, in that of Peru, Mexico, Porto Rico, and 
according to Clarence B. Moore, in earthenware pots found at 
Moundsville (Arkansas). It is also found in Alaska. It 
appears again in New Mecklenburg off the coast of New 
Guinea and on the statue of an idol or god in the Island of Java 
according to Dr. Jehan Mueller.—Yours faithfully, 

E. J. SCHIELE. 

Estancia ‘‘ El Manzano,” Monte Ralo, F.C.C.A. Argentina. 


BERLIN TO RHODESIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.} 
Str,—In common with many wireless listeners in Africa last 
night I heard from the Berlin Short Wave Station the first of 
a series of talks in English on “‘ Good Fellowship ” as applied 
to nations. I listened in hopefully, because I feel that any 
contribution towards a.better understanding between nations 
should be welcomed, and I hoped that this announcer whose 
English is nearly perfect, was going to make such a contribution. 
His text was excellent—the misunderstandings which may 
arise from an imperfect understanding of each other’s speech. 
But his illustrations were of a kind to make one feel, despair- 
ingly, that it is impossible to be ‘“‘ friends ” with the present 
Germany without being false to our own ideals. 

He took first the word ‘‘ militarism,” and said that in Ger- 
many, especially in North Germany, it stands for discipline, 
patriotism and other virtues, and has no sinister connotations. 
One is prepared to believe that this is true of the German people 
as a whole, because they aré politically backward. They only 
emerged from the middle ages in 1848 and became an empire 
after 1870. But his two next illustrations were the words, 
‘* Liberalism ” and ‘‘ Internationalism,” and these, being in 
themselves modern conceptions of political development, 
cannot be regarded as having different meanings in different 
countries. It is true that the name ‘‘ Liberal”? in Great 
Britain, as applied to one Party, was identified with certain 
policies, such as Home Rule for Ireland, and Free Trade, as 
well as with certain social and political reforms. But Liberal- 
ism had a far wider meaning in Europe, and was, and is synony- 
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mous with the growth of human liberties, the recognition of 
Rousseau’s trumpet call, ‘‘ Man was born free and is every- 
where in chains.” Germany’s contribution to the cause of 
Liberty was greatest on the intellectual side, for freedom of 
thought and speech. 

The Announcer told us that while ‘‘ Liberalism ” in England 
meant social reforms, provision for sickness, old age, unem- 
ployment and so forth (which, of course, is inaccurate, since 
these measures are not only identified either with “‘ Liberal ”’ 
or “ Liberalism ” in England) the word in Germany is synony- 
mous with “all that is foulest and most subversive in the 
State.” The same, he said, is true of the word *‘ International.” 
‘Both are anathema to good Germans. “‘ Please believe,” he 
added, ‘“‘ That I am not engaged in propaganda. I am just 
trying to clear up misunderstandings.”’ 

Personally I could forgive a German who said: ‘‘ My 
people are not ready for freedom. They are politically inex- 
perienced and need discipline. Moreover, the Great War 
left us morally and physically disintegrated and we had to be 
moulded for one purpose, recovery of our predominance in 
Europe. Hitler has done this.” But I cannot forgive the 
pervert who fixes an ignoble label on the finest of intellectual 
conceptions. ‘‘ Liberal,” from the Latin diber, free, means 
“befitting a free man.” A free man may accept discipline, 
and many Germans do so with their eyes open. But there are 
many, also, who cherish liberal ideas and believe that political 
predominance may be won at too high a price if it means 
intellectual and spiritual slavery. 

I have always deprecated irritating criticism of Germany 
and believe that every country gets the Government it deserves, 
which accounts for the political systems in Germany, Italy and 
Russia. But political systems are ephemeral phenomena. 
Human nature is the one constant factor in world development, 
and that is why moral and intellectual conceptions are of para- 
mount importance. I believe Freedom to be the greatest of 
these, and while, in a physical sense it must be circumscribed 
by the needs of community life, yet liberalism has secured a 


great measure of it in the realm of thought, speech and action, 


in countries under democracy, which is denied under any form 
of dictatorship. The, substitution of authoritarian compulsion 
for self-discipline is a backward step in human evolution, and 
when the wireless is used, apparently in all innocence, to tell 
us that “‘ liberalism ”? in Germany connotes foulness, and that 
“internationalism ”’ is anathema to good Germans, we can only 
bewail the fact that a nation, once in the forefront of the fight 
for true freedom has joined the ranks of its enemies.— Yours, &c., 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, January sth. E. Tawse JOLuie. 


MODERNISED TOLSTOY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Though I have not seen the correspondence about 
Where Love Is, God Is that preceded Mr. Bruce Woolfe’s letter 
in your issue of 7th inst., perhaps you will allow me to say a 
word about that film. I went to the private view of it rather 
fearing that the story might have been sacrificed for the sake of 
cinema effects. I found, however, that the theme of the story, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” has been kept well in 
view. In a brief word I had with Mr. Bruce Woolfe on leaving, 
I said that much, and by way of criticism merely remarked 
that a poor cobbler of Tolstoy’s day in Russia would not have 
been able to afford the spare crockery shown in the film, and 
would have felt the cost of every scrap of food he gave away. 

I was, in fact, grateful for what we had received and reluctant 
to mark minor defects. Now that the matter is under discussion, 
I would add that the introduction of a clergyman (who is not 
in the story) diverges from Tolstoy’s intention, which was to 
show that essential religion is native to the soul of man inde- 
pendently of any kind of ecclesiasticism. 

Like Mr. Basil Wright, I noticed, and rather regretted, the 
introduction of profit and loss arguments which Tolstoy 
did not employ, to explain the sayings of Jesus. 

Finally, I notice that Mr. Wright accuses the film of ‘* muddle- 
headed theology” for which Mr. Woolfe says, “‘ the blame 
must fall on Tolstoy.”’ I do not think that any fair-minded 
reader of the story (published in 23 Tales by Tolstoy) will 
find that it contains any theology at all—‘‘ muddle-headed ” 
or otherwise. Dogmatic theology being, in Tolstoy’s view, 
4 main hindrance to a plain man’s realising that true religion 





is “very nigh with thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it.”—Yours sincerely, AYLMER MAUDE. 

Great Baddow, Chelmsford. 

{In view of the authority with which Mr. Aylmer Maude 
speaks, .and the fact that he wrote before the correspondence 
on this subject was declared closed, we gladly insert his letter. 
—Epb. The Spectator.} 


THE CONTROVERSIAL IN EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of THe SpPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Sir Ernest Simon in his article and Mr. Bagley in his 
letter are agreed that it is, at least, one task of education to 
teach a love of truth. But while Mr. Bagley treats this as 
the assumption underlying his teaching, and requiring him 
to present impartially all points of view, Sir Ernest Simon 
maintains that a teacher should. encourage in his pupils a 
positive enthusiasm for the ideals of discussion, reason and 
liberty decried by the Dictatorships. 

My own experience, as a teacher of Economics, is very 
similar to that of Mr. Bagley, and, I imagine, to that of many 
other teachers of social sciences. There are so many influences 
at work to prejudice children that much effort must be exerted 
to teach them to criticise with reason and knowledge, and 
to lead them from partisan recrimination to civilised dis- 
cussion. But if this is all, the children may well develop 
the type of mind that can expose the weaknesses of any pro- 
position but is empty of any positive beliefs, and, therefore, 
of any morality. 

It is this vacuum that Sir Ernest Simon wishes to fill. The 
belief that truth should be sought by reason and discussion ; 
that human beings have a right to their opinions; that a 
man or government is not made praiseworthy by the mere 
possession of power—these are beliefs that the teacher should 
try to implant. Certainly, the method should be that of 
reason, not of parrot repetition: but the desired end cannot 
be in doubt. The difference between this presentation of 
a standard of values, and ordinary propaganda can easily 
be seen. A teacher should not hope to be able to say, “‘ I have 
taught so successfully that all my class are Conservatives 
(or Socialists, or Liberals),”? but he should hope that his 
teaching will produce enthusiastic champions of liberty of 
thought. 

From this follows an important corollary. In the conflict 
between Dictatorship and Democracy the teacher must be 
on the democratic side. The educational process which 
Mr. Bagley describes is intended to produce the independent- 
minded citizen essential to Democracy and hateful to Dic- 
tatorship. It has often been said that Education is necessary 
for Democracy: it is now equally true that Democracy is 
necessary if Education, as distinct from parrot-training, is 
to exist. By the very act of encouraging independent judge- 
ment the teacher expresses belief in Democracy; surely 
it is part of his work to state and justify the principles on 
which that belief rests.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL STEWART. 

24 Winn Road, S.E. 12. 

P.S.—No one would suggest that Education and Democracy 
have always been inseparable ; but the choice today is between 
Democracy and the Totalitarian State. The latter has no 
place for Mr. Bagley or Sir Ernest Simon, except the con- 
centration camp. 


THE JEWS IN RUMANIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—The writer of the article on ‘‘ The Rumanian Experi- 
ment ” in your issue of January 14th says that it is an exaggera- 
tion to describe M. Goga’s first measures “as anti-Semitic, 
as heralding an era of oppression of ‘a defenceless minority ’.” 

The measures already carried out include the suppression 
of three democratic newspapers in Bucharest and of four 
papers in Czernowitz, the withdrawal of free railway passes 
from 120 Jewish journalists, the dismissal of several Jewish 
doctors and lawyers holding public positions, the dissolution 
of the Distom Company (which had a large proportion of 
Jewish employees), the prohibition of a Jewish theatrical 
company to act in Rumanian theatres, the prohibition of Jews 
to employ Christian women servants under the age of forty, 
and the closing of Jewish bookshops and libraries in Bessarabia. 
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The measures that are threatened include: the confiscation 
(under the disguise of nationalisation) of factories belonging to 
Jews and the suppression of their right to work; the abolition 
of liquor licences granted to Jews; the disbarring of 1,500 
Jewish lawyers ; the revision of the naturalisation granted to 
all Jews since 1918; and the expulsion of 500,000 Jews. 

If this programme cannot be described “as. anti-Semitic, 
as heralding an era of oppression of ‘ a defenceless minority ’,”’ 
it will be necessary to find new definitions for “‘ anti-Semitic ” 
and “oppression.” It is probably because Anti-Semitism 
conveys some other meaning to your correspondent that he 
writes: ‘‘ There is hardly anywhere any active anti-Semitism.” 
So far as the term is generally understood, the measures already 
adopted afford ample evidence of active anti-Semitism, while 
the projected legislation certainly furnishes testimony of at 
least passive anti-Semitism seeking to become active. 

Not only does your correspondent try to minimise the anti- 
Jewish character of M. Goga’s Government, but he appears to 
condone their policy. He seems to regard it as a heinous 
offence that the Jews “ acquired controlling positions out of 
all proportion to their strength in many industries, businesses 
and professions.”» What wrong have the Jews, as Rumanian 
citizens, committed by being successful! in their various voca- 
tions? Have they thereby done any harm to the country ? 
And if they have achieved “ greater prosperity and a better 
standard of living than any other single class of the community,” 
a position which, if true, they owe to their capacity, industry, 
and frugality, are they to be prevented from exercising their 
abilities by a law that will violate Rumania’s obligations under 
the Minorities Treaty ? 

Your correspondent’s comment on the withdrawal of the 
railway-passes from Jewish journalists seems to hint at some- 
thing sinister. Surely they were not enjoying a right or privilege 
that was withheld from the members of other faiths and 
races. If any one of them abused the right or privilege, his 
case, like that of a Christian journalist in similar circumstances, 
could easily be investigated. If scores of Nazi newspapers can 
be established in Rumania, and the members of their staffs 
(besides those of the previously existing papers) be allowed to 
retain their free railway-passes, is this also an indication that 
there is no active anti-Semitism ? 

In stating that “ Anti-Semitism in Rumania has as yet been 
dangerous chiefly to Gentiles,’ your correspondent betrays a 
remarkable lack of acquaintance with the oppression that the 
Jews have suffered since the War (not to mention their persecu- 
tion before and during the War). Has he not heard of the 
Jewish student Fallik killed in the Czernowitz law-court, of 
the many murders committed by Lieutenant Morarescu, of the 
terrible outrage at Soroca? Does he know nothing of the con- 
tinued persecution of the Jews at the Universities and of the 
tens of thousands of “‘ Stateless ”? Jews ? These are but a few 
illustrations, which can easily be multiplied, of the intolerable 
conditions that embitter the life of the Jews in Rumania.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., ISRAEL COHEN. 

Child’s Hill, N.W. 2. 


EGGS AND COLLECTORS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Sir W. Beach Thomas contributes another of his 
pin-pricks for the oologists. Is it not time your columns 
were opened to some remarks from a different point of view ? 

The main case of those societies whose aim is to stop egg 
collecting is that it endangers species. The case is founded 
on an argument which they themselves, if they know anything 
of ornithology, must realise is entirely fallacious. ‘‘ One 
egg: one bird” they say in effect, and the majority of senti- 
mentally ignorant “bird lovers” take this at its face value, 
without going any deeper into the question. The paramount 
fact that, in the case of every British bird, for every clutch of 
eggs taken another 1s laid in its place, is systematically ignored. 

Their propagandists make no attempt to refute this fact ; 
they rely upon the ignorance of the public. When challenged 
with the truth (never, alas ! in the Penny Press) they produce 
the old story about the taking of second clutches and further 
layings until the birds cease to lay. It is implied that this 
is the usual practice of all egg collectors, and once again almost 
the opposite is true. Very occasionally a collector does take 


a second clutch; but even then he knows perfectly well that 
the birds will promptly produce a third. - 


The largest factor governing the distribution of birds, ang 
the welfare of a particular species, is well known to be the 
food supply. Secdnd comes persecution, in the case of 
predatory or harmful birds, at the hands of keepers and others 
anxious to be rid of them, by means of guns, traps, ang 
poison. How effective this is can be judged by trying to fing 
a Buzzard, a Raven, or a Peregrine in one of our Shooting 
counties. Does anyone suggest the egg collectors had g 
hand in driving them away? Ask a keeper ! 

On the other hand, no one but the oologist pays any attention 
to the once rare Crossbill. And the numbers of Crossbills 
miraculously increase ! 

Other ways besides are used in conducting this mistaken 
and misleading propaganda. There are the never-failing 
“‘ atrocity ” stories, such as that quoted by Sir W. Beach 
Thomas. Most of these are grossly exaggerated, if not totally 
unfounded. Suppose that a solitary grouse-shooter took a 
machine-gun to the butts: would it be fair on his account 
to abolish all grouse shooting ? The vast majority of grouse- 
shooters are sportsmen, and the vast majority of oologists are 
sincere bird-lovers. 

Still another way of discrediting collectors is found in the 
matter of vocabulary. A collector never merely takes eggs— 
he ‘“‘robs” the nest. He “ prowls about the countryside,” 
“‘ bribes keepers ” (not just pays them), ‘‘ devastates colonies,” 
and soon. The Daily Mail uses the headline ‘‘ Egg Thieves.” 
Imagine a newspaper photograph captioned “‘ Lord —— and 
his party of grouse murderers slinking up to the moors”! 
This is the kind of thing the oologists most contend with— 
Yours faithfully, COLLECTOR, 


BOARDER OR DAY-GIRL? 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I have read with great interest the article by Mabel 
Howat, and the letter from E. Hawes on the question of day 
or boarding schools for girls. It has always seemed a very 
difficult problem for me; there is so much to be said for and 
against both sides. Mabel Howat has suggested that the day 
school and E. Hawes that the boarding-school is the better 
plan of education for girls—J think that half and half is best, 
I mean weekly boarding. 

If you weekly board it is possible to get the best out of both 
worlds. You have, what I consider all the merits of boarding- 
school, the joys of living a community life for a short time, 
the continuity which enables you to get really inside school 
life—instead of starting again every morning, and you also get 
a much better chance of real intimacy with other children of 
your own age. 

But you also get the week-end as the period of rest after an 
exciting and tiring week, and as the time for a little solitude 
which, as Mabel Howat points out, is so necessary for ‘‘ we 
girls.” In this way as well you can keep in touch with the home 
life and not feel that you are missing many sorrows or joys. 

I have heard a good deal about what boarding-school life 
is like from different people, and though I have never been a 
full time boarder I never wish to be. I have been to a day- 
school, and I am now a weekly boarder, and know that for me 
the weekly boarding is much the most satisfactory.—Yours 
truly, SUSAN COUTTS 

The Court Lodge, Chelsfield, Kent. (aged 14). 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES’ BY-ELECTION - 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Some of your readers here were surprised to find Janus so 
ill-informed about the above by-election. From his comment in 
The Spectator of January 14th, one would certainly gather 
that there were only two candidates—Sir John Anderson 
(nominated by the Unionists) and Sir P. Chalmers Mitchell 
(nominated by a Labour group), whereas in actual fact there 
are four, and possibly five. 

The two Janus omitted are Professor Dewar Gibb (National- 
ist) and Dr. Frances Melville (Independent); the possible 
fifth is Sir William Whyte (Independent). 

In view of Janus’s laudatory remarks about Sir John Ander- 
son, may I suggest that it is usually held to be desirable that 
a candidate should have intimate and up-to-date knowledge 
of his constituency? Personally I believe this to be a wise 
test. It is therefore unfortunate that Sir John Anderson 
has been working out of Scotland for over thirty years, and 
has, so it is now revealed, accepted directorships of an English 
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bank and (of all things) an armament firm. These: facts will 
not exactly commend his candidature to Scottish graduates 
however much the Government may want him in at West- 
minster. It has quite properly been suggested in The Scotsman 
that the Government might gain their wish by elevating him 
to the Lords. 

Sir P. Chalmers Mitchell is no more familiar with modern 
conditions in Scotland and her Universities than Sir John 
Anderson. 

On the other hand, Professor Dewar Gibb has an up-to-date 
and familiar knowledge of both the Universities and Scotland ; 
while Dr. Frances Melville as retired Principal of Queen 
Margaret College, Glasgow, has had equally intimate contact 
with Scottish Universities, though her qualifications to represent 
wider Scottish interests are certainly not as strong as Professor 
Gibb’s.—I am, yours faithfully, 


49 George Square, Edinburgh 8. ANDREW ROBERTSON. 


{Janus writes: I was fully informed of the facts regarding 
the four candidatures at the Scottish Universities’ by-election. 
I see no reason why, if I wrote, for example, about the qualities 
of one or even two candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States, anyone should gather that these were the only 
two candidates in the field.] 


MATINS AT ELEVEN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Bishop Christopher Wordsworth wrote the hymn about 
Sunday which begins O Day of rest and gladness, and those 
sentiments have been accepted by the people, only for them 
rest means an extra hour or two in bed when they have had to 
be at work at 7 or 8 each morning of the week, and gladness 
means time to enjoy their gardens or small cars. That these 
things were not in the mind of the hymn-writer should not 
condemn them. And if the clergy are going to keep on the 
Late Victorian tradition of Holy Communion at 8 a.m. and 
Matins and sermon at II a.m. the churches will get more and 
more empty, for the people will go on resting and indulging 
in gladness of their own making. 

Fortunately an increasing number of parishes are holding 
their services about 9 or 9.30 a.m. with the result that their 
congregations are growing quite remarkably. As to what 
services are held the answer is the Prayer Book services in the 
Prayer Book order—i.e., Morning Prayer and Litany said 
about 9 a.m. followed by Holy Communion with simple music 
and a brief sermon about 9.30a.m. In some churches the 
times will be a little earlier, in others a little later. Some 
parishes also arrange to serve a.simple breakfast (at a small 
cost) in an adjoining hall after service: this is appreciated by 
many communicants and incidentally stimulates friendships. 
It is all a question of what is most helpful for the people, for 
there seems no sense in making Sunday worship more difficult 
to attend than it need be.—Yours faithfully, 


S. Michael’s Cottage, Camberley. L. B. TOWNER. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The correspondence concerning the Sunday forenoon 
service shows that the Prayer Book contemplates a Sung 
Eucharist with sermon, banns, and other notices as the Service 
which most people, whether they communicate or not, are 
expected to attend—Sung Matins with sermon, banns and other 
notices displaces the one divinely appointed service by one 
which is only second best. 

But a Sung Eucharist at 11 a.m. is open to two objections. 
It means either a crowd of communicants who have not kept 
their fast or.it means a Mass without Communion except for 
the celebrant. .I read in the life of Bishop Gore (p. 221) that 
PAbbé Portal startled some ‘“‘ correct”? Anglo-Catholics by 
saying : ‘‘ Participer du Sacrifice d’ une Sorte sans Communier 
Oui! Mais participer réelement du sacrifice Sans Communier, 
impossible.”’ 

Is there not something superstitious about the hour of 11 a.m.:? 
It suits well-to-do people, the minority who are not addicted to 
Sunday golf and motoring, but for an industrial or agricultural 
parish it is the worst hour possible. 

Father Hebert S.S.M. suggests in his “‘ Liturgy and Society ” 
a better way (p. 211): the Parish Eucharist with music and 
Short sermon at 9 or 9.30 a.m. preceded by Matins. This is 
not too late to make the observance of the fast difficult, and those 
who have to get up early during the week value the opportuni- 








ties of rising later on Sundays. The housewife can return in 
time to prepare the Sunday dinner and families can attend the 
service together. It is difficult in face of the eighteenth-century 
tradition of 11 o’clock to establish this better way, but it can be 
done and is being done in new districts unaffected by bad 
traditions.—Yours obediently, 

Odiham, Hants. G. B. Vaux. 

[We have received several other interesting letters on this 
question, but the correspondence regarding it must now be 
closed.—Eb. The Spectator.| 


GREAT BRITAIN AND EIRE 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In this paragraph of “‘ News of the Week ” in the issue 
of January 14th, after expressing the opinion that no form of 
pressure on Northern Ireland could be tolerated, you state 
*‘ Opportunity may arise, now or in the future, for a British 
Prime Minister to use his good offices at Belfast. If so, it 
must be seized and doubtless will be.” 

Obviously, this is saying either too much or too little. Does 
it mean that as in June, 1914, our party politicians are to get 
ready to betray the Northern loyalists as they betrayed the 
Southern? It was only because then British officers in 
Dublin refused, to their eternal honour, to draw their swords 
against Ulster brethren that a real Civil War was averted, 
the danger being over on August 4th, 1914. 

Bitter experience of the way of English politicians compels 
Ulster Unionists to view with deep suspicion the contemplated 
talks between Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. de Valera.— 
Yours faithfully, CLARENCE E. Apy. 


{Our observation meant exactly what it said. A British 
Prime Minister might obviously in certain circumstances be 
able to play a very useful part as intermediary between Northern 
and Southern Ireland.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


WIRELESS IN PRISONS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—As one who sent a modest contribution to your fund 
I feel some answer should be given to those who so strongly 
disapprove of the project. : 

To Mr. Hermon-Hodge I would say it is right that the 
normal man should receive less solicitous attention than the 
abnormal. He needs it less. Concerning your last corre- 
spondent I know nothing except that he is an inveterate writer 
of letters to the Press on every conceivable subject; and 
that, in this country, is not an indictable offence. 

And yet I feel that ‘‘ but for the grace of God ” he and I 
might have found ourselves behind prison bars. Then, 
whatever our fault, surely our criminal instincts would be 
lessened rather than exacerbated by a reminder that we were 
not entirely forgotten by a world of better, or more fortunate, 
men. With all due respect to John Ruskin I submit that to 
feed-up ‘‘our faculty of indignation,” by brooding on the 
consequences of the crime, will not put us into the best frame 
of mind to punish the criminal justly. 

The Rev. Walter Crick will not have forgotten who it was 
who identified himself with the prisoner when He said “I 
was in prison and ye came unto me.”—Your obedient servant. 


Mildura, Cranleigh, Surrey. FRANK H. KNIGHT. 


JUSTICE AS SHE IS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Janus notes the enormous sums ventured in Football 
Pools, &c. All this is ignored by the Police, but recently I 
have seen men prosecuted in the court here for tossing for 
pennies on Banstead Common. Such is law and such justice.— 
Yours, &c., 


CuaAs. WRIGHT. 
51 Worcester Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


A QUESTION OF INITIALS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In my article in your issue of January 7th I wrongly 


referred to the Air Raid Precautions Officer at Southampton 
as Captain A. J. Phillips. His correct initials are in fact 


F. J., and I must apologise both to you and to him for the 
W. T. WELLs,. 


error.—Yours faithfully, 


THE SPECTATOR 
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MARY SHELLEY AND OTHERS 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


How Mrs. Julian Marshall came to be chosen as the official 
biographer of Mary Shelley is one of the’ small questions left 
unanswered by the present work, which, notwithstanding its 
title, extends over the lives of Mary’s son and his wife and the 
happy years at Boscombe Manor. At any rate, Mrs. Marshall’s 
two volumes, though necessarily subjected to omissions and 
v_guenesses, still justify the Shelleys in their choice ; they present 
a great store of family papers; and to say that Miss Grylls’s 
book wins a place beside them is-no little praise. Her book, 
moreover, has an index. It is not free from confusing arrange- 
ment and error of detail, but for those with some feeling for 
the subject it provides unusual and sustained interest, and not 
merely where Miss Grylls succeeds in revealing new facts. 

The personalities of Shelley and most of the people connected 
with his life, the onrush of chequered experiences which made 
him say himself in his thirtieth year that he had lived ninety, 
the light of genius and originality flashing about him and his 
friends, the wealth and variety of written and other memorials 
of all this, the widely divergent interpretations already given— 
these things continue to attract fresh exponents. Their task 
is as severe as it is attractive. Encountering so many problem- 
atical people as part of the theme, Miss Grylls has naturally 
treated some of them in brief; Sir Timothy, Harriet, Peacock, 
Hunt, Hogg, even Trelawny and Byron pass by in a certain 
shadow. Her central purpose is announced in an introduction, 
culminating in the oneness of Shelley and Mary—a kind of 
Phoenix and Turtle vision; dividing human relationships 
‘* into the Noumenal and the Phenomenal,” the profound and 
the superficial, she holds that their love ‘“‘ was of the Noumenal.” 
This conception underlies her treatment of the Shelley litera- 
ture, broadly unifies her records of Mary, ‘and (sometimes too 
drastically) relegates others to unimportant divisions. 

Writing about the Shelleys has an immediate advantage, but 
it has its own dangers. Ten years ago Sir Edmund Gosse 
took occasion to reprove the present reviewer for a misguided 
article on Shelley’s life. He said, ‘‘ You must be careful. This 
Shelley business is immensely difficult, takes years of expe- 
rience ; I know, for I’ve been at it.” It is scarcely possible to 
venture into this zone without falling into some trap. From 
one slough into which many Shelley pilgrims have hurried in 
the best of spirits, Miss Grylls is safe enough. The entertaining 
pages of T. J. Hogg are now known to disdain, as it were, the 
dullness of truth, and to offer the gay fruits of a long cultivation 
of scurrility. The old impostor is almost pardoned when we 
find him, at the period of his main concoction, writing to 
trustful Lady Shelley, ‘‘ To falsify documents would be to 
injure the faith of history and to destroy the credit of our 
book,” and, ‘‘ where matters are conducted in an underhand 
way, we are powerless.” However, Hogg cannot impose on 
Miss Grylls. 

But she has-been a little- imprudent in transcribing and 
relying on the letter purporting to’ have.been writen by Shelley 
to Mary on the occasion of Harriet’s suicide. This document, 
in the Ashley Library,.turned up in 1858, bearing forged post- 
marks (as Mr. Graham Pollard has demonstrated) to support a 
story that it had been reposted after 42 years of mystery. The 
problem has been many times discussed in print, and I will not 
go further into it now, but simply comment that if Miss Grylls 
had to include this composition entire she should in fairness 
to Shelley have added his undeniable letter of almost the same 
date to Eliza Westbrook—one of Mr. Hotson’s finds. 

Among the illustrations, which are otherwise genuine and 
delightful discoveries, there appears ‘‘ Shelley in 1822,” 
from a sketch “‘ by West . .*. recently acquired ” by Sir John 
Shelley-Rolls. In spite of the legend scrawled anonymously 
Mary Shelley. A Biography. By R. Glynn Grylls. (Oxford 

University Press. 18s.) 





on this sketch, it is a picture of Leigh Hunt. It looks like 
a copy of, not a sketch for, the portrait reproduced as of 
Shelley in the Century Magazine, October, 1905. 

In one sense Miss Grylls was not well advised to include 
a full facsimile “of Keats’s ‘splendid, quietly combatant letter 
to Shelley in 1820. She has printed opposite it the text 
hitherto available with some corrective footnotes. Taken 
together these still fail to register what Keats wrote: the day 
of the month is missed, three words omitted, two are erroneous 
(not to mention that where Keats has ‘‘ metap®: ”—meta- 
physics ?—the printed text gives “‘ metap!”). The expressive 
punctuation of the original is handled very loosely, as though 
it did not signify. Such discrepancies make me momentarily 
uncertain of the transcribings elsewhere ; but of course there 
is generally nothing much in these small points, and the said 
facsimile has its own charm and value. 

Comments like these, which might be continued, are due 
to a work which commands attention as an exact literary 
study; but the number of exact literary studies which 
command attention on no other account is astronomical, and 
I return with pleasure to the more grateful aspects of Miss 
Grylls’s pictures of the past. The temptation (and she is 
largely responsible) is to escape even from her Mary Shelley 
into the good company of Sir Percy Florence Shelley, Bart. 
This noted yachtsman and tricycle pioneer, from whose 
diary Miss Grylls has been enabled to quote, has been too 
little known. He would say, too much. It is to be suspected 
that, though he revered the memory of his father, he found 
the old gang -an infernal -nuisance. There was Peacock; 
he always addressed Mary Shelley as his ‘‘ very dear friend,” 
and yet P. F. S. heard him proclaim that he hated Mary. 
There was Hogg, entrusted with the poet’s biography—and 
he had to be stopped: by resort to the law in the middle of 
his machinations. Besides, there was the flock of poet-lorists. 
Sir Percy’s preferences were: rather for luncheon at the Garrick 
Club, comic opera, light fiction from France, F. C. Burnand 
in Punch, and Mediterranean cruises. 

Had he cared to exert himself, the poet’s son had abilities 
enough.- Miss Grylls illustrates the fact, apart from his 
talents for the theatre, music and painting ; when he is found 
commenting: on matters, -he is terse and perceptive. The 
presence of Lady Shelley too in the later chapters is exceedingly 
attractive, and all the more welcome because she has been 
so often disposed of as’a sentimental nonentity. Revealed 
through the descriptions of those who knew her, she is quite 
the opposite ; and one of the finest of the new letters is from 
her to Trelawny upon a few of his self-contradictions. With 


‘that should be mentioned Sir Percy’s photograph of his wife 


with Shelley’s sisters—after seeing that, one may reasonably 
see Shelley himself. The frontispiece is a tinted miniature 
of Mary Shelley aged nineteen—but it was done at Geneva, 
apparently by one of those seedy geniuses who catch British 
tourists. In it Mary has blue eyes, but Miss Grylls says 
they had been hazel when she was seventeen. 

Mary Shelley’s character is not at all easy to draw. Het 
enthusiasm for secret sorrow contrasted with her love of the 
social round has irritated some; some have construed het 
frequent admirations—Miss Grylls does not emphasise them 
—into a want of true devotion. The unconventional Lord 
Dillon met her, and then wrote: ‘‘ You have puzzled me very 
much. I should have thought of you—if I had only read you 
—that you were a sort of Sybil, outpouringly enthusiastic, 
rather indiscreet, and even extravagant; but you are cod, 
quiet, and feminine to the last degree. . . . Explain this to 
me.” With the selectiveness of one traversing a well-known 
field, Miss. Grylls on the whole succeeds, through many 
strange episodes, in explaining Shelley’s second wife, 
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CROSS-ROADS AND CONFUSION 


Co-operation or Coercion: The League at the Cross-Roads. 
By L. P. Jacks. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Dr. Jacks describes himself as “‘a believer in the League 
of Nations but not in the existing Covenant.” He would 
have written a better book if he had “ believed” in neither : 
for it is the desire to make something of Geneva at all costs 
which mars what might otherwise have been a helpful and 
constructive argument. 

The core of the book is a-proposal: tc fuse together all- 
round limitation of armaments and international economic 
co-operation—two declared objects of British policy—by 
setting aside 10 per cent. of the expenditure saved on arma- 
ments for ‘‘an International Fund, deposited in .the Bank 
of International Settlements and to be used for promoting 
and financing economic co-operation on definite lines.” Ad- 
mirable, reflects the reader, but how in the world could Dr. 
Jacks come to imagine that, in the existing temper of the 
European States, such a proposal was practicable? And 
his astonishment is increased when he reflects that, on the 
first page of the book, he has been told that “any person 
with a little ingenuity can work out an effective peace plan 
in half an hour, but unfortunately of no avail, owing to the 
fact that sovereign States do not settle their quarrels by the 
rule of common sense.” The key to the riddle of Dr. Jacks’ 
thinking is that he makes a distinction between the temper 
of mind in which States “settle their quarrels”? and the 
temper of mind in which they or their nationals do business. 
And thus he considers the creation of his International Fund 
to be practical politics because it appeals to the common sense 
side of human nature, because, as he puts it, it is ““a good 
bargain.” This distinction between two attitudes, one might 
almost say two souls, inhabiting the bosom of the same 
sovereign State leads him to contemplate what one might call 
a Cobdenite League of Nations—that is to say, a league that 
concerns itself entirely with the kind of things that appeal 
to reasonable men : 

* “Instead of binding the nations one by one to renounce war as the 
instrument of their policy, let it renounce war as an instrument of 
its own policy. Let it pursue its mission and go about its business 
unarmed . . . Let the whole will to go unarmed and the time will 
not be long before the parts, left free to arm if they will, begin to 
see the wisdom of following suit. Disarmament is the key. to the 


problem of peace and the beginning of its use lies with the League 
of Nations.” 


- It is almost incredible that an ex-editor of the Htbbert 
Journal should be led by his “‘ belief ”’ in the League of Nations 
to pen such words. He writes as if “‘ the League ” were a 
being endowed with a will of its own; and he exhorts “it” 
to set an example to the world. In other words, he is making 
himself the high priest of a kind of Geneva Totalitarianism, 
out-Hegeling Hegel in the game of personifying abstractions. 
One has only to take the last words of the sentence quoted 
above and for ‘‘ League of Nations”? to substitute “‘ Postal 
Union,” and the absurdity of the argument is revealed. _The 
Postal Union, which numbers more members than the League, 


has been “unarmed” and setting a good example since 


1878. But its “parts” have shown no inclination to be 
moved by its example. 


Nevertheless, the central idea: of the book is sound, and 


deserved a better working out than it has received. That 
idea is expressed in a sentence quoted from Professor Josiah 
Royce of Harvard: ‘‘ Begin to make visible the community 
of mankind.” But how? Not through trying to persuade 
fifty sovereign States, animated by old-fashioned dispositions, 
that they are “‘ at the cross-roads ” and nudging them gently 
on to the primrose path—you cannot alter ingrained disposi- 
tions by paper schemes—but by making the most of new and 
more co-operative ~dispositions where they already exist. If 
Dr. Jacks will forget about Geneva and turn his eyes elsewhere, 
Particularly westward, his courage will revive. There is a 
“Peace World” in existence here and now. 

Il faut sérier les problémes, as a great Frenchman, Aanale 
departed, Fernand Maurette, was never tired of saying. Dr. 
Jacks has confused three separate, if inter-dependent, problems. 
One is the general movement towards “the community of 


mankind,” of which the United States-Canadian frontier 
is the most striking indication. 
of nationalistic Power-politics. 

of the League of Nations. 


Another is the present orgy 
A third is the use to be made 
If Dr. Jacks knew Geneva- (and, 





one might add, Washington) better, he would not try—at 
least just at present—to solve the third problem in terms 
of the first. And if he had a closer acquaintance with the 
Foreign Offices and with the ‘‘ good bargainers” of today 
(not of the Victorian age) he would not try to solve the second 
in terms of the first. It is not the League but the whole 
western world which is ‘“‘ at the cross-roads.” 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


THE NEW COMMUNISM 


Fils du Peuple. By Maurice’ Thorez. (Editions Speciales Inter- 
nationales, Paris. 10 francs. ) 


ALL the usual Communist clichés are to be found in this book 
by M. Thorez, Secretary General of the French Communist’ 
Party, and all the old stuff about Marx and Lenin. But there is 
more in it than that. Wedged in between the routine patter is 
the story of the superb political strategy that led to the formation 
of the Front Populaire and gave France the strongest Left 
Government since the War. 

Why did the Communists agree to give their support to a 
political bloc whose constituents included such incorrigible 
bourgeois as the Radicals and Socialist Radicals ? Because 
of the * Fascist danger.” And the Right and Centre played 
their cards so badly and, in their attempts to prevent the 
Left from coalescing, sought the help of so many suspect 
elements, that they convinced a large part of the electorate 
that only the Front Populaire could save French democratic 
institutions. The riots of February 6th, 1934, as M. Thorez 
makes abundantly clear in his autobiography, finally brought the 
Left together and made it possible for the leaders of the 
Communist Party to join with bourgeois groups in defence 
of ‘ capitalist democracy.” 

French Communists today sing the Marseillaise and shout 
“Vive Armée’ as fervently as any nationalist, and they even 
seek the help of the Catholic Church in their efforts to better 
the conditions of the masses : 


‘* The appeal of the Communist Party (M. Thorez writes) was heard 
by many Catholics. In many places we had begun to work with them. 
The time for religious quarrels has gone. On behalf of the Communist 
Party I told the Catholic workers this: ‘ Nothing divides us, but 
everything unites us. Your enemies are ours. Those who exploit you, 
exploit-us. We stretch out to you the hand of fellowship. In matters 
of philosophy we Communists are materialists, and we do not 
practise any religion. You are Catholics and go to Mass. Do not 
ask us to become Catholics. We do not ask you to become atheists. 
But let us join together in the common struggle for the well-being 
of our.country and its people.’ Since then priests have appeared on 
our platforms.” 


The Catholic Church in France is poor and its social 
conscience has not been dulled by wealth. Moreover, anti- 
clericalism has ceased to be a political shibboleth, and the 
present Left Government prides itself on its cordial relations 
with the Vatican. Yet the attitude of the French Communist 
Party contrasts —wen with the ineclestaice of the Soviet 
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Government. And M. Thorez is careful to point out that the, 
future of the French people will not be determined in Rome 
or in Berlin, and ‘‘ not even in Moscow.”” What then becomes of 
Party orthodoxy ? And where does Stalin come in and the 
Comintern ? 

M. Thorez admits that there are people who scoff at his 
Party’s “‘ neo-patriotism,” at their sudden faith in the virtues 
of democracy and their regard for middle-class susceptibilities. 
Is it all opportunism ? Is it all to be written off as a sort of 
reaction to the February riots ? There seems to be more in it 
than that. Das Kapital, to be sure, still stands where it did, 
at the very centre of all Communist thought. It is still the 
aim of the Communist to change the structure of society, by 
force if necessary. He still differs from the moderate Socialist 
in his witlingness to use the strike weapon for purely political, 
as distinct from industrial, ends. But in Mein Kampf the 
infidel, too, has his Bible and its effects on current political 
thought and action have been overwhelming. M. Thorez 
quotes at length from Herr Hitler’s book,-and refers particularly 
to all he says about France. The conclusion is obvious : Nazism 
today is the strongest enemy of Marxism ; Nazism, according to 
Mein Kampf, wants to destroy France, which is still a free coun- 
try enjoying political liberties unknown in most other Conti- 
nental States; therefore, the first duty of the Marxist is to 
support France until, at all events, the Nazi danger has passed. 
And in the effort to make France strong, even social reform may 
have to wait. It is an open secret in France that the Communists 
would welcome the inclusion of one or two Conservative 
politicians in the Front Populaire Cabinet, with a mandate to 
ginger up the country’s foreign policy, even if this meant 
perpetuating M. Blum’s famous “ pause.” 

No book since Das Kapital has had so great an influence on 
Left-Wing thought as Mein Kampf. M. Thorez makes this 
quite evident. His autobiography ought to be read by all 
who want to understand something of the forces which now 
determine the current of French politicallife. - 

T. G. BARMAN. 


WHAT BOSTON THOUGHT | 


The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 1855-1883. Edited by 
Ward Thoron. (Longmans. 21s.) 


At -the beginning of The Education of Henry Adams, the 
narrator, commenting on his birth and upbringing, asserted 
that “‘ had he been born in Jerusalem under the shadow of 
the Temple and circumcised in the Synagogue by his uncle 
the..high priest, under the name of Israel Cohen, he would 
scarcely have been more distinctly branded.” Mrs. Henry 
Adams, Marian Hooper, was almost or quite as branded as 
her .husband. Mr. Ward reminds us that in ancestry she 
*““was half Puritan and half Pilgrim,” a distinction which 
may not be appreciated in this country which, among many 
other odd notions of American history, believes that the 
Pilgrim Fathers founded Massachusetts. Her marriage to 
Henry Adams united two intelligent persons, anxious to live 
freely in the modern world, anxious to free themselves from 
the: more crippling bonds of their Bostonian origin, but 
incurably Bostonian, all the same. They might visit Egypt 
and live in Washington, but they carried their climate with 
them, for as the old lady said in 1898, “‘ Boston isn’t a place, 
it’s a state of mind.” And for those who like that state of 
mind (as this reviewer does) this is a book full of entertain- 
ment and interest. 

Miss Hooper saw the great review of the veteran Union 
troops in Washington in 1865 and saw Sherman refuse to 
shake hands with that highly unlikeable Pennsylvanian, Edwin 
Stanton. It was a gesture that her husband and his friends 
were to imitate again and again, with Quay and Blaine and 
Boutwell and other public figures who fell below the rigorous 
Adams, Boston and Nation standards, playing the part of 
Stanton. It is characteristic that the most living part of this 
book is the Washington section, which is full of the guarda e 
passa spirit that came so easily to the whole Adams family as 
to most Bostonians. That spirit was, of course, given a 
chance to display itself outside the United States too; the 
dullness of Berlin ; the looseness of Paris (where Mrs. Adams 
seems to have been inspired by the returning spirit of her 
great-grandmother-in-law, Abigail Adams); the English 
abroad, rude and mean and stupid; these and many other 
examples of the great truth that there’s no place like Boston 
and no people like good Bostonians, are stuck on a pin and 





—— 


added to the collection. But in Washington the same spirit 
got even more scope, because the Adams connexion had, jf 
not more reason, more material for condemnation. The 
letters recall that simpler Washington with the brick houses 
that have now disappeared or gone down in the world ; with: 
the endless battle over precedence and place; with the; 
visiting foreigners and shady diplomats either playing the 
game with less scruple than the natives or innocently imagining. 
that it was possible to live outside the sacred North-West: 
In that world the Adams family found almost enough food, 
to sate even its appetite for feeling superior. But as that 
family, and especially Henry Adams, have made of that 
appetite an excuse for an art worthy of Saint Simon, the. 
letters make excellent reading and are useful historical 
documents. 

They would be more useful, as documents, if their editor: 
had had a more ordinary sense of what are an editor’s duties, 
From one point of view, these letters are most elaborately. 
edited. The notes must cover about half as much space as 
the text. But as the notes are very often merely quotations 
from The Education or the Letters of Henry Adams, they are 
hardly necessary to help towards the understanding of a book 
most of whose potential readers, it is safe to guess, already 
know the earlier works. More odd still is the habit of illus. 
trating the political references by long quotations from the 
Nation ‘“‘ because the political sympathies and the mental 
atmosphere of the reform group of Independents to which 
the Adamses belonged are best represented in the columns 
of that weekly.”” But when did it become the duty of an 
editor to bolster up the errors or illusions of the author of 
the text? Mr. Thoron could have saved a lot of space by 
brief elucidations of the more difficult allusions, or he could 
have spent the same amount of space as he has on correcting 
or amplifying the text. Why, for instance, should the reader 
be left under the illusion that Motley’s removal from London 
was entirely uajustified and frivolous when in reality it was 
based partly on faults of temper and a view of a minister's 
duty which had aroused the ironic amusement of so goed 
a judge as Henry Adams’s father, ‘‘ Minister Adams”? The 
same failure to make the real point can be seen in the notes 
on the MacSweeny controversy which hurt Lowell’s reputation 
as a diplomatist but, what was much more important from the 
Adams point of view, had a direct bearing on the fortunes of 
Blaine. On the other hand, there are elaborate notes for 
persons who require to be told who George Eliot was or to 
learn from Mr. Thoron that Bonington “ painted coast and 
street scenes.” ; 

One last point is raised by the statement that Mrs. Adams 
“died . . . on the sixth of December.’”’ The shock of his 
wife’s death was a great event in Henry Adams’s life; we have 
in this book a good deal of material bearing on the famous 
monument to her; we have also, in this book, a great deal of 
comment on the morals and manners of members of families 
which are still known to the public. What is the objection, 
over fifty years after the tragedy, to stating that Mrs. Adams, 
by accident or design, died of an overdose of a drug ? 

D. W. Brocan. 


MORE SPANISH PRIMERS 


Spanish Rehearsal. By Arnold Lunn. (Hutchinson. os. 6d.) 
Spanish Testament. By Arthur Koestler. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
The Life and Death of a Spanish Town. By Elliot Paul 


(Davies. 8s. 6d.) 
In Franco’s Spain. By F. McCullagh. (Burns Oates. 12s. 6d.) 
Catalonia Infelix. By Allison Peers. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


Invertebrate Spain. 
7s. 6d.) 


DurInG the past eighteen months in England alone fifty-three 
books of all sizes have been published to show the causes 
and issues of the Spanish Civil War: of these only seven have 
attempted a truly impartial or even merely casuat survey of 
the subject, whereas twenty-eight have championed the 
“legally constituted People’s Government of the Second 
Spanish Republic ”’—to coin a fairly comprehensive title for 
the Left, from the Anarchists to Azaiia—and eighteen have 
supported the armed Nationalist reaction led by General 
Franco. 

This proportion of 28 anti-Fascist to 18 anti-Marxist books 
probably reflects public sentiment in England more accurately 
than the somewhat arbitrary alignment of 149 opinions rallied 


By J. Ortega y Gasset. (Allen and Unwin. 
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Jy ni VCR eects eens TUCTLTA TUTTE 


H. G. WELLS 


THE BROTHERS . 


The men who give the title to Mr. Wells’s new story are leaders 

on opposite sides of a modern civil war, and the author has 

written not only a superbly exciting narrative, but one which has 

an immediate appeal to the world of the present day. It is one 
of his finest books. 3s. 6d. net 


ON THE ROAD WITH BERTRAM MILLS 
A. Stanley Williamson 


The author, Chief Press Agent for the great Circus, tells its story 
from the inside, and his text is enhanced by many fine photographs. 
12s. 6d. net 


THE GOLD COAST YESTERDAY & TODAY 
Paul Redmayne 

““Mr. Redmayne has popularised geography for the million. 

His book is as entertaining as a magazine; as instructive as a 


text-book.” MICHAEL HUXLEY (Editor of the Geographical 
Magazine). Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


FLYING FOX & DRIFTING SAND 


Francis Ratcliffe: with a Preface by Julian Huxley 


The Adventures of a Biologist in Queensland. Although 
concerned with combating the ravages of the fruit bat, and with 
soil erosion, this book, packed with observation, is a contribution 
to the literature of a great country. J/lustrated. 16s. net 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LAST PLAYS 
E, M. W. Tillyard 


Shakespeare’s last period has fascinated student and general 
reader alike, and in this lucid and compelling little book 
Dr. Tillyard has put forward many brilliant ideas. 3s. 6d. net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
40-42 Chandos Street, London, W.C. 2 
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in Authors Take Sides, a pamphlet that was more like the 
report of a press-gang than the result of a referendum (127 
** For the Government,” 16 “‘ neutral,” 1—George Bernard 
Shaw’s—unclassified, and 5 ‘‘ AGatnst ” Republican Spain). 
But of all the Civil War commentaries in general barely a 
dozen have been free from inaccuracy, exaggeration, and 
falsehood ; and it is natural that, though they can be classed 
as respectively Left, Right and Centre, the three best and 
most trustworthy should be the three most dispassionate and 
unbiased: The Spanish Cockpit, by Franz Borkenau, The 
Epic of the Alcazar, by Geoffrey McNeill-Moss, and The 
Spanish Tragedy, by Allison Peets. Each of these’ works is 
valuable: the first, by a sociologist, in that it vivisects the 
organism of Red-Republican Spairi; the second, by-a soldiet, 
as an insight into the exalted counter-revolutionary mentality, 
of the rebels ; the third, by a historian, because it records in 
detail the parliamentary symptoms of the disease that led 
inevitably to the outbreak of war. Px 

Two of the latest textbooks, Mr. Lunn’s Spanish Rehearsal 
(Right) and Mr. Koestler’s Spanish Testament (Left), follow an 
accepted formula, differing from several forerunners only in 
so far as their personal experiences were, in Mr. Lunn’s case, 
of less interest than usual and, in Mr. Koestler’s, of considerably 
more. They differ as a pair, for each author is the stronger 
where the other is the weaker. Mr. Lunn gives a chatty 
account of an unproductive trip to Spain, followed by a quite 
well-documented attack on Red propaganda and its menace 
to peace and the truth, while Mr. Koestler describes intelli- 
gently and impressively his harrowing experiences in two of 
Franco’s gaols, prefacing this sensitive ‘‘ Dialogue with Death ” 
by an historical retrospect which we have encountered several 
times before. Surely members of the Left Book Club (this 
is its December choice) must know it now by heart. Others; 
if they are familiar with both casus belli in Spain, will be able 
to skip the first 178 pp. of Spanish Testament ; but Mr. Koest- 
ler’s vivid account of the fall of Malaga makes dramatic reading, 
and the diary of his three months and three days in condemned 
cells, his irrefutable testimony of ghastly beatings and execu- 
tions, should be pondered by all British partisans of Franco. 

Mr. Elliot Paul, an American, is also sensitive, and a conscious 








Somerset Maugham. 


Readers of The Summing-Up will 
be interested also in the authorized 


biography, Somerset Maugham by 
RICHARD CorDELL, in which his life 
and the achievements of his many- 
sided genius are revicwed objectively. 
James Agate calls this book “ a brilliant 
study of a brilliant writer.” With a 
portrait. 8/6net. From any library. 


Approach to Shakespeare. 


Edited by Dr. RicHarp Wison. A 
combination of Lamb’s Tales, with 
extracts from the plays, a biography 
by Mrs. ANDREW LANG, and many 
illustrations. -Nelson Classics, 1/6 net. 


NELSON 
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’ Literature and Society. By David Daiches. 
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literary artist... He-describes. very beautifully, and a triflé Sentis 
mentally, the simple idyllic life of Santa Eulalia, a fishing. 
village on the Balearic island of Ibiza which was for five yea 
his adopted home. He observed his neighbours as a writer ang 
loved them as a brother. Several were staunch Republican 
like himself. Others when rebellion broke out on the mai 
sided with the movimiento. Then Catalan militia invaded the 
island, shooting or imprisoning the Whites, and leaving it to 
be recaptured from Majorca (55 victims of an air-raid, 239 
prisoners butchered in reprisal). The author, who was Cos 
founder of transition, left Ibiza broken-hearted :,y ‘ enormi 
of sadness sifted down from star-curdled dark and fell layg 
flakes from volcano of eternal woe.” Most of the writing jg 
this book is fine and poetic, but some of it is atrocious. 

Capt. McCullagh writes. with fervour but without pretension; 
he is an Irish journalist, the veteran reporter of several cam. 
paigns, taken prisoner in three, a lover of liberty and by tem. 
perament a stalwart “anti-Red.” His book is pleasantly 
readable, sincerely biased for Franco—whose cause he accepts 
as a disciplined Catholic crusade—but free from the pettiness 
and venom of most propaganda. He notes that his treatment 
by successive captors “ gradually got worse with the growing 
deterioration of warfare” in the last forty years. At the 
age of sixty-three he has decided to call it a day, but not before 
energetically criticising the Nationalists’ lamentable mishand- 
ling of the Press. One realised—it is obvious—that those 
responsible for the news service from Franco’s territory are, by 
comparison with Valencia’s able propagandists, surly and 
narrow-minded censors with an amazing talent for obstruction, 
Such men as Bustamente and Bolin are the bugbears both of 
their partisan, Capt. McCullagh, and their enemy, Mr. Koest- 
ler, as they were of the late Sir Percival Phillips, whose anger at 
“* Busty’s ” methods is reported in one of the best chapters of 
this breezy Right-minded book. 

Now that Franco’s Spain extends over some portion of all 
her ancient kingdoms except three, and the rebellious city of 
Barcelona has become the Spanish capital, Professor Peers’ 
book makes a timely appearance, reminding us of the past great 
vicissitudes of Catalan history. He carefully plots its graph 
from early independence to imperial power, through a long 
period of enforced decadence under Castilian domination, to 
a cultural renascence in the ’sixties and ’seventies, the fulfilment 
of separatist ambitions under the Republic, her President’s 
crazy attempt at revolution, her fierce resistance to the military 
rising, and her hitherto half-hearted participation in the 
Civil War. In telling the story of Catalonia—which always 
amounts to retailing her grievances—the historian’s hardest 
task is to be fair to Castille, and here, I think, Prof. Peers 
has acquitted himself well, though my own prejudices run 
counter to some of his conclusions. We might add that Britain 
has twice intervened in this endless struggle, once for each side, 
on both occasions abandoning her ally. 

Even more apposite now is the first publication in this 
country of a selection of essays written by Spain’s foremost 
living philosopher at various times from 1915 to 1930, for they 
analyse, with -admirable .clarity and penetration, aspects of 
Spanish national psychology that had deceived foreign observers 
and Spaniards. The translation of these essays, by Mildred 
Adams, is worthy of the lucid and lively original, which seemed 
in 1921 so controversial but now can be recognised as prophetic. 
It is a relief to turn from the tragic spectacle of squabbling 
ideologists to the profound, if pessimistic, wisdom of these 


revealing studies. JoHN Marks. 


THE MAN AND THE TIME 
(Gollancz. 5s.) 


ONE cannot avoid the thought that a great deal of unnecessary 
to-do is nowadays being made about the relation of society 
to literature, as though it were a new discovery that a man 


_ was the product of his time as well as of his country. How 
- can he help himself in this respect? There seems to be an 


idea current that those nasty ’nineties produced a notion 
of art for art’s sake which is either bourgeois escapism of 
snob indifference, with the result that now everybody thinks 
that art has nothing to do with life, that it is either a revelation 
or a game, and that it behoves certain politically enlightened 
spirits to show that there is a yelation between society and 
literature. But the absurd notion that art is detached has 
never been held by anybody; it has always been recognised 
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THE GROWTH OF COLLECTIVE 


ECONOMY (Two Vols.) 


By F. E. Lawrey, M.A. (Cantab.) 
35s. per set of Two Vols. 


This work brings together, for the first time, in a comprehensive 
synthetic study, the facts 2nd tendencies relating to a major 


issue i: national and international politics: State intervention 
in national and international economic life, Politicians, econo- 
mists and journalists of all shades of opinicn will find these 


yolumes indispensable. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT MOVE- 
MENT, 1906-1917 


By Launcetor A. Owen, M.A. (Western <Aust.), 
Ph.D. (Lond.), with an Introduction by Sir 
BERNARD ParEs. 12s. 6d. 


The Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ The range of Dr. Owen’s 
researches must have been enormous. His minutest facts are 
carefully authenticated. He writes with knowledge, dispassion- 
ately and without bias. Moreover, his deductions are sound, 
Jogical and instructive, almost to a fault. He has provided an 
excellent glossary, while his bibliography is exhaustive.” 


PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 


By Marcaret Dicsy of The Horace Plunkett 
Foundation. 8s. 6d. 


This new edition has been so enlarged and brought up to date 
that it constitutes practically a new book. It traces the history 
of relations, national and international, between co-operative 
producers and consumers from 1869 to the present day; devotes 

rticular attention to the. present sources of supply of the 
British consumers’ movement and shows the extent to which 
certain branches of the international trade in foodstuffs are 
already in co-operative hands. 


P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 


Westminster 

















The cheapest way of reading 
the best books is through 


W.H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY 


Whether you are a “ serious’ 
reader, or only an occasional 
borrower, W. H. Smith & Son’s 
Subscription Library has a service 
for you. First comes the 
* Preferential ” Service, £2 a year, 
which entitles subscribers to 
borrow the latest books quickly, 
books being bought in specially if 
necessary. The Class A Service 
gives you a year’s borrowing from 
any of the books on the library 
shelves for £1, while the cheapest 
service, Class B, at 10s. a year 
includes all but the newest books 
in circulation. 
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A facility provided for regular customers 

allows for the payment of. six-monthly 

subscriptions by weekly instalments. 
Please ask for special leaflet. 


W. H. SMITH & SON. Ltp. 


NEARLY 700 LIBRARY BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY AT 
ANY OF WHICH BOOKS MAY BE EXCHANGED WITHOUT PRIOR NOTICE 


Head Office: Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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YEAR’S 
POETRY 


1937 


COMPILED BY D. KILHAM ROBERTS 
AND GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


‘The only annual anthology with any 
vitality. TIME & TIDE 


‘Whoever is curious as to the state of 
poetry at the present day cannot do better 
than get The Year’s Poetry.’ 

SYLVIA LYND (HARPER’S BAZAAR) 


*A particularly interesting collection.’ 
BOOK SOCIETY NEWS 


‘This anthology maintains its high standard 

... It is rich in good poetry and gives an 

interesting and stimulating account of the 

most talented of the younger poets, and 

of the more energetic of their elders.’ 
LONDON MERCURY 


‘Its range is extensive and its variety wide. 
Several similar collections of the year’s 
poetry are available, but this is emphati- 
cally the best.’ 

YORKSHIRE POST 


‘ This anthology lives up to its reputation 
of giving an adequate selection of the best 
short poems written during the year. It 
shows that English poetry has recovered 


its vitality.’ SCOTSMAN 


‘An annual anthology of which it can be 
said—in its fourth year—that its justifica- 
tion definitely is in the quality of the 
poetry. The younger poets of today are 
especially well represented, and poetry 
from Americaand translations areadmitted 
for thefirst time. Anyone whostillimagines 
that “‘the new poets” are engaged in 
gilding the ivory tower, or in the “ cult of 
ugliness,” ought to read it. The price has 
been reduced.’ 
NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY 


‘A book to buy.’ 
NEW STATESMAN 
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as a symptom, either direct or obverse, of what was happening 
in society. Historians have known it, and sometimes drawn 
false conclusions. Wilde, who is here accused of refusing to 
see the social implications of art, certainly knew it. ‘‘ The 
modern love of realism is the desire of Caliban to see his 
face in the glass.” ‘‘ The modern dislike of realism is the 
horror of Caliban at seeing his face in the glass” (I quote 
approximately) ; and those two aphorisms sum up what is 
usually said on works dealing with this subject. 

What such books as this necessarily leave out of account 
is the creative impulse of the individual: some will desire 
to create objects “like,” others objects “unlike”: you 
cannot wholly explain the individual by adding up the elements 
he came from. That, of course, one must be prepared to 
accept in a book such as this one; its purpose is not much 
influenced by these considerations, for society will keep breaking 
in. The real defect is that a definition of ‘‘ society’ seems 
to be lacking. Mr. Daiches, who writes on the whole, one 
gathers, in the Marxist interest, limits society to the way of 
life of the poor. The directive ideas at any moment dominating 
society hardly come in for mention. Thus although Nashe, 
Dekker and Company very properly appear for discussion, 
there is no mention of Hooker or Sir Thomas Browne; yet 
if we really want to know about the ideas which governed 
the formation of society in that exciting transition period, it 
is to writers such as those that we must go. We are informed 
that Milton “ fits into no pattern.” This is a very strange 
statement. Milton was too individualistic, we gather, but 
individualism is very much part of the pattern of that time. 
The history of the period can almost be traced in his work, 
from the denunciations of Lycidas and the revolutionary 
excitement in Of Reformation, to the disillusion of Paradise 
Lost and Samson Agonistes. But he did not speak of the 
proletariat, so he does not fit into the pattern. For the same 
reason, Newman is “ inadequate.” 

The difficulty, which writers of books similar to this one 
always experience, lies in finding excuses for writers who are 
indubitably great, but who will not write about the things 
they ought to write about. One remembers with amusement 
the toils in which Ralph Fox struggled to fit Flaubert in to the 





OVER 90 Original Photographs in the FEBRUARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE 


MOSLEM NIGERIA .... ruled under British guidance by 


Emirs whose negro lifeguards dress in chain mail 


SURPRISING TAHITI... where trees grow bread and 


milk, and cooks have no kitchens or stoves 


EATERS OF JACKALS.... . indian gypsies who live on snakes 


and jackals, calling them from the jungle 


MONGOL AVALANCHE ... the amazing tale of how the 


Mongols devastated Asia, and how Europe escaped 


THE MEANING OF THE DANUBE... the silver thread 


that unites Central Europe where rivalry is nearing a crisis 


CEREMONY IN SAMOA 
Curious and picturesque customs in 
8 pages of superb photogravure 


Do you know the 
Geographical 
Magazine? 
lf not, please write 
to 40S, Chandos St., 
London, - W.G..2, 
enclosing 3d. for pos- 
tage, and we will 
gladly send you a 
free specimen copy 


The Geographical 
Magazine is a lavishly 
illustrated British 
publication, founded 
in 1935, 1/- Monthly 
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scheme of The Novel and the People. Mr. Daiches has th: 
same difficulty with Shakespeare. He dealt with kings, it 
appears, because it was the fashion to do so, and did not mind 
conforming “because he is concerned with those aspects ¢ 
their behaviour which are independent of their social position» 
That remark fairly takes one’s breath away! If Shakespeay 
does occasionally put into the mouths of his characters “ gis, 
tortions of fact due to class prejudice,” the passages are neithe 
long nor important, and are, besides, uttered by “ characters» 
and not by Shakespeare. It would be simpler for Mr. Daiche 
to become a thorough-going “‘ disintegrator.” 

Mr. Daiches is on happier ground when the novel comg 
into question (his scheme covers “‘ from the Troubadours t) 
the present day ”’), for the subject matter of the novel is society, 
except for some of the greatest works which are here ignore, 
In this portion one can almost always agree with him, though 
he misses the significance, from his own point of view, ¢ 
Defoe. The Victorian period is the one treated with th 
most understanding, though the omission of George Elia, 
of Meredith, and of Swinburne, deprives Mr. Daiches of th 
chance of making many points he might have found useful, 

Thus, in spite of some distortions of fact due to class prejudice, 
this is on the whole an interesting book, even though it 
perhaps a better commentary on literature and society i 
our own day than in any other. At least Mr. Daiches believe 
that literature is important as well as significant ; so although 
one cannot say that the book is penetrating, it is a readabl 
conspectus of English literature in a short space: the thread 
are well followed through, and it is only in details that on 
can object to assessments of literary value. The book enti 
with a well-argued plea for literary critics to concern themselyy 
with society, and not only with the works which society producs 
for its information and delight. BoNAMY Donrég, 


MONA, MOTHER OF WALES 


Anglesey. A Survey and Inventory by the Royal Commission m 
Ancient and Historical Monuments in Wales and Monmouth 
shire. (H.M. Stationery Office. 37s. 6d.) 

THE island County of Anglesey has not had a whole bos 
dedicated to it for nearly a hundred years. But now its patienc 
is rewarded by an authoritative and richly illustrated volum 
summarising its past, as revealed by existing evidences, to th 
extent of about six thousand years, from the architect of 
nameless Neolithic tribe to the Welshman of the early nin 
teenth century. 

The volume is the eighth to be issued by the Commission 
but “the first to conform in size and general make up with 
those containing the more recent reports of the English ani 
Scottish Commissioners.” Size apart, the chief departur 
from the previous volumes lies in the greater prominence ant 
space given to the critical survey of the matter contained i 
the inventory. Whereas, in the older reports, the Survey wa 
only a short foreword, in the present work it occupies 14 
pages, as against 150 devoted to the Inventory. It is, in fad 
the treatment in the first part which gives the book a mud 
wider appeal than that of local interest, for it is made up of! 
number of relevant articles by leading authorities, and forms 
as a whole, a newand brilliant thesis of comparative archaeology 

Sir Cyril Fox treats briefly of the cultural background. M: 
W. J. Hemp deals with Prehistory and other matters. Mr. C.4 
Ralegh Radford writes of the Iron Age, the Roman Perioé 
and the Early Christian monuments. His remarks are ilv 
minated with appendices by Professor Ifor Williams, the Welt 
scholar. It is through the joint efforts of these two that 
echo from that almost voiceless period “c. 600” (whet 
Augustine had just arrived to preach to the heathen Englist! 
has been rescued and cries plaintively to us from a slab d 
rough stone: “... iva, a most holy lady, lies here, who ws 
the very beloved wife of Bivatig [irnus], a servant of God,! 
bishop, and a disciple of Paulinus, by race a. . . udocian, at 
an example to all his fellow citizens and relations both # 
character, rule of life, and [that] wisdom which is better tha 


- gold and gems.” 


Sir J. E. Lloyd, the most distinguished historian Wales li 
ever had, contributes an article to the Survey. There is a not 
of outstanding interest on the ferries of the Menai Strai 
by Mr. H. R. Davies. The Anglesey windmills (which used 
enliven every breezy skyline of the island) are treated of, wit 
interesting diagrams, by Mr. Rex Wailes, though he has 00 
mentioned that all the millers were Rowlands and related. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE BRITISH 









MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 





WHAT THE 


THE PUBLIC is being vigorously instructed to 
drink milk. And the public is responding. 

Well, the importance of milk as a food is 
supreme. No other single food can be compared 
to it. Nevertheless, while this milk propaganda 
is to the good, it is not all to the good. 


The British Medical Association, repre- 
senting medical opinion in this country, was 
recently impelled to pass the following 
resolution. It is a disquieting resolution. It 
declares : 

‘Only milk complying with the conditions 
required for the designations ‘‘ tuberculin 
tested,” or “* pasteurized,” or preferably 
both, can be safely consumed without 
boiling.’ 
THIS RESOLUTION was passed, and it is now 
publicly repeated, in the interests of the 
nation’s health. Abundant evidence shows 
that pasteurizing milk does not significantly 
affect its value as food. 

This resolution has been strikingly rein- 
forced by the Bulletin of the Health Organiz- 
ation of the League of Nations which records 
the ‘considered and emphatic opinion that all 
liquid milk for human consumption should be 
adequately pasteurized or boiled.’ 














TO DRINK? 


DOCTORS 





Issued by the 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION @ TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 


Representing 37,000 doctors in all branches of the profession 








SAY 





THE FACTS ABOUT UNSAFE MILK 


SOME 6,000 PERSONS are killed on the road 
every year in Great Britain. There is much 
public anxiety, and some agitation in conse- 
quence. And yet there is little anxiety, and less 
agitation about the deaths from bovine tuber- 
culosis.. About 2,000 deaths a year in Great 
Britain are duc ‘o this disease. And this disease 
is carried by unsafe milk. 


Further, during the past 24 years there 
have been over 100 outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases — scarlet fever, enteric fever, diph- 
theria, paratyphoid, and septic sore throat — 
all borne by unsafe milk. These outbreaks 
would cease if all milk were made safe. 


In 1929 in one town alone 1,000 families 
were affected by such an epidemic, and 65 
people died. 


In another outbreak in 1936, there were 
718 cases of infection and 51 people died. 
Every primary case had drunk milk from the 
same source of supply. As soon as this milk was 
made safe primary cases ceased. So many more 
deaths were prevented. 


MILK MUST BE MADE SAFE 






LONDON?) W.C.1 
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The photographic plates number 151 and are so massed and 
edited as to constitute a theme. in themselyes. Then comes 
the Inventory—parish by parish. What spade-work, both 
in the real and metaphoric sense, must have gone into the 
making of that! Mr. W. J. Hemp, Secretary to the Com- 
mission and Editor of the book, was himself in charge of the 
two major Stone Age excavations and also of the “‘ treatment ” 
of Beaumaris Castle when the Office of Works assumed guardian- 
ship of it. It is, presumably, to his hand that all the unsigned 
articles in the Survey must be attributed. Both as a writer 
and editor he is to be congratulated on having brought so 
complex a task so well through the press. | EDMUND VALE. 


LONDON SCRAPBOOK 


The London Miscellany. Compiled by Robert Harling. 
mann. 8s. 6d.) 
Tus is a book for the bookish mind, for those who value 
odd, forgotten, minor snippets of information and who enjoy 
dipping into the dusty and neglected lumber of the book- 
barrow. It is literature of this humble kind that Mr. Harling 
has resuscitated and refurnished with an elegantly modern 
format, and his scrapbook will appeal to all who enjoy the 
excitement of the bran-tub. London Miscellany pursues no 
systematic enquiry, but it does give a haphazard cross-section 
of nineteenth-century London, with just that touch of 
intimacy which belongs to the kerbside view. There is a 
striking atmosphere about this faded journalism, and it is 
the atmosphere of the amateur. In a city that by its rapid 
growth outpaced its official pattern and order, the nineteenth 
century was the period of the doughty piecemeal volunteer. 
Men such as General Booth, and the numberless charitable 
societies, together laid practical foundations for the legisla- 
tion that followed and formalised their humane beginnings. 
The whole attitude is perfectly symbolised by the man who 
deliberately walked the most dangerous streets, armed with 
a revolver and seeking attack from the garotters whom the 
police could not master. In the-same way, groups of people 
started schools to deal with a population of which only four 
per cent. had any schooling. The usual jokes about the 
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WILLS & TRUSTS 


Increasingly people are turning to a corporate 
body rather than to a relative or friend to act as 
an Executor; and they are right, for in what 
individual person is found combined 
PERMANENCE 
ACCESSIBILITY 
BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
COLLECTIVE JUDGEMENT 





If youappoint the Westminster Bank as your 
Executor, your estate has also the benefits of 
a) A trained staff to deal with difficulties 
b) An administration which cannot be biased 


c) Officials who may be consulted at any rea- 
sonable hour, and are pledged to secrecy 


d) Immense resources behind your Trust 
And the fees which your estate will pay will 
probably be but a fraction of what you would 
leave to a private executor. 

In carrying out such duties, it is the Bank’s practice to 
employ the family solicitor. 


Inquiries will be gladly answered by 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 

Trustee Dept., 51 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
or 63 Piccadilly, London, W.1 

MANCHESTER 


OR IN BRISTOL+ LIVERPOOL: 
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Victorians sometimes appear.to overlook facts of this king 
But it would be wrong to credit London Miscellany With 
a wholly serious air. It is, of course, extremely amusing jg 
parts, and there is a deal of fun in looking back at the calendy 
of events for 1804. On May Day in that year the Chi 
Sweeps paraded the streets and formed “very whimsicy 
groups.” The annual dinner of the Royal Humane Society 
was followed by ‘‘a most interesting procession of perso, 
who have been restored to life,”” A procession of 6,000 Charity 
Children is described as ‘‘ the grandest and most interestj 
sight which is to be’ seen in the whole world,” though my 
own preference would-be for ‘‘ illuminations of his Majesty's 
tradesmen and public places.” 

Bulk is the only limit to a work of this kind, and doubtles 
every reader will think of something which ought to hay 
been included; but within his limits of space Mr. Harling 
has made a varied and entertaining scrapbook. 

A. DESMOND Hawkns, 


WHAT HAS YOUTH TO SAY? 
The Voice of Under Thirty. (The Spectator. 1s.) 


MobeRN life, no less than modern industry, has been heading 
more and more towards specialisation. Not only are th 
young men and women of today compelled to restrict the 
breadth of their vocational training for life, and later to take 
up some specialised occupation, but there is a strong tendency 
for them also to live within the bounds of a fairly narrow and 
restricted mental world. Hot partisanship and attachment 
to one or other of the numerous doctrines, political, social o 
economic, is one of the fundamental characteristics of th 
intelligent younger generation. Objectivity and toleration 
are on the whole, unfortunately, not their outstanding attributes, 

For this reason it is possibly harder today than at any previous 
period for youth to speak with one voice. But also for this 
same reason it is doubly important that youth should speak— 
should speak frankly from each of the numerous view points 
to which it adheres, thus affording the opportunity for, a 
least, a study of the beliefs to which one is not oneself attached, 
and the problems and difficulties with which one is not oneself 
confronted. In so far as they have attempted to do this, the 
articles and correspondence on The Voice of Under Thirty, 
which have been appearing in The Spectator during the las 
three months and which are here reprinted as a booklet, together 
with the two articles by Mr. H. W. Nevinson and Prebendary 
Carlile reviewing the series, have within limits served admir- 
ably what must be assumed to have been their purpose. 

But to what extent have they succeeded ? There are twelve 
articles. Probably it is impossible within this limit to express 
all the various opinions held by youth today, but The Spectaww 
may claim to have presented a genuinely representative assort- 
ment of at least those held by intelligent youth. The views 
expressed are personal and are not concerned merely to present 
academic apologias for particular doctrines—they are no 
essays in persuasion. Had they been so their value would 
have been small indeed. The attempt in each case is rather 
to analyse the reaction of the author to his (or her) particula 
surroundings and to the particular problems which these evok 
for him. Naturally enough the writers of these twelve articles 
have been faced with widely different surroundings ani 
problems. One turns towards Communism, another toward 
the Oxford Groups, a third to the family, and a fourth to the 
Church of England. Some are frankly bewildered and do not 
know where to turn. But the only voice which may be said 
to be expressed by them all—more strongly of course by somt 
than by others—is one of pessimism and doubt. Mr. Nevinsot, 
in the article in which he admirably surveys the series, says 
that they were so depressing that he ‘‘ could hardly stand up 
against them.” Though many of the correspondents severely 
arraign certain of the authors for the pessimism which 
their articles engender, this sentiment is not altogether surprising 
among sensitive thinking people of today. The politic 
outlook, the results of which after all may well radically affect 
their future lives, is hardly calculated to encourage cheerfulness. 

The interest of- the booklet is undeniable, and whether 
the opinions expressed in it are to be pronounced truly repre 
sentative of youth or not, the articles certainly constitute 3 
symposium that will provoke—perhaps irritation, perhaps 
agrecment, but quite certainly reflection. 
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SHORTEN YOUR WINTER 


Cruise in 
Sunshine: 
to the 


NEAR, 
EAST 


MALTA, ALEXANDRIA, PORT SAID, JAFFA, 
BEIRUT, RHODES, ATHENS, PHILIPPEVILLE, LISBON 


Spend these weeks amid warm seas and those scenes 
which are amongst the world’s richest in romantic 
history. Come and live the carefree life in the 
congenial company, comfort and happiness which dis- 
tinguish this World’s most delightful Cruising Liner. 


ARANDORA STAR 


Made even more charming by the quiet luxurious prenee of the two 
new public rooms recently added 


Sailing MARCH 18, 25 DAYS from 47 GNS. 


FOLLOWING CRUISES 


APRIL 14. 23 days to sun- MAY 14. 18 days to sun- 

shine. Dubrovnik, Split, Abbazia, shine. Algiers, Rapallo, Naples 

Venice, Villefranche (for ice, (for Pompeii), Malta, Bizerta. 
Monte Carlo), etc. From 32 Gns. 


From 43 Gns. 
Write for particulars of ARANDORA STAR Cruises for 1938. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. Whitehall 2266. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Agencies. 











aU LCHINSON 
PHILIP 


9 
GIBBS’s 


GREAT ARGUMENT 


30,000 


sold within one week 
7/6 net 


ETHEL 


BOILEAU’s 


BALLADE IN G MINOR 


25,000 


sold betore publication 
(now reprinting) 
8/6 net 
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Bar 2 oz. vacuum tin (at 2/-) is just about the Last Word in tins! 
We won’t give you a lecture on it, but do please notice: 
vacuum — hear the hiss, on opening 2. How spilling is prevented as 
you fill your pipe from the tin 3. The handy shape and smooth 
turned-over rims 4. The ease with which the tin is opened, and the 


way the lid snaps to again §. The useful little extra you find on top of 


thetobacco. You can get this tobacco in the Original formor Ready Rubbed. 


A good tin, 


don’t you think ? 


We don’t like boasting, but we do honestly believe that our Cut Golden 
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The Prodigal Parents. 
The Merry Merry Maidens. By Hel:n Grace Curlisle. 


By Sinclair Lewis. (Cane. 7s. 6d.) 


(Cape. 


s. 6d. : 
The Wind and the Waterfall. By Robert Gathorne-Hardy. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Moth and The Star. By J. H. Pollock. (Talbot Press. 7s. 6d.) 
OF the novels sent to me last week Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s 
The Prodigal Parents easily takes first place both as the most 
vital and the most entertaining. It is a story of modern 
American: family life, treated with ironic humour. Mr. 
Lewis is definitely on the side of the parents and so am I— 
particularly on the side of the male parent, Fred Cornplow, 
who bears on his shoulders the full weight of a tale that 
without him would be drab enough. But Fred is a delightful 
creation; he has charm and pathos, though he would have 
hated to be thought pathetic. He knows that he is a shrewd, 
hard-working, and extremely successful business man. He 
does not know that he is very simple, very lovable, possessing 
beneath his determination, enterprise, and common sense an 
inexhaustible supply of rather puzzled benevolence. To his 
children, Sara and Howard, his views seem merely old- 
fashioned prejudices. Because he is not enthusiastic about 
Soviet Russia, about vague Communistic schemes, about 
psychiatry and Youth movements, they feel towards him a 
patronising superiority, which at the same time does not lead 
them to try to be self-supporting. And Fred gives them a 
good deal of liberty, he is remarkably long-suffering, though 
he is not for a moment duped. He even tolerates their young 
friend and hero, Eugene Silga, a professional agitator, who 
in private life does not hesitate to pick a pocket. Or only 
hesitates. ‘* Stealing?” reasons Eugene. ‘‘ Nothing but a 
word. One of my last holdovers from bourgeois morals . . . 
Didn’t Stalin himself rob banks, as a youngster, to get money 
for the Cause?” So from inside comrade Howard’s coat 
Eugene takes “a billfold which contains three ten-dollar 
bills, six ones and a five,” and, after removing one ten and 
three ones, slips ‘‘ the billfold back into the pocket where 
(but only according to outmoded bourgeois ethics, of course) 
it belongs.” 

Now poor Fred is quite frankly a “‘ bourjoyce.” That is 
why he sees that his son Howard has all the makings of a 
“bum,” and that his daughter Sara, at twenty-eight, is 
becoming increasingly difficult. She writes inflammatory 
articles for Eugene’s paper, pouring contempt upon such 
employers of labour as Fred. He does not interfere; he 
listens patiently to their views. 

*“ While Fred tried to look relaxed and impartial, and did look as 
relaxed and impartial as a cat on flypaper, Eugene informed him that 
it was a good thought that Great Britain would soon lose India and 
Egypt, France lose Indo-China, and Holland lose Java; that it was 
an even better thought that during the first three months of the Next 
War, Russia would take over Alaska, western Canada, China, Scan- 
dinavia and Poland, and make their inhabitants as joyous as the 
Russian peasants.” 

That is the note of the book, and I do not think it far-fetched 
to see in both its humour and irony a resemblance to the 
humour and irony of Mark Twain. Yet there is no bitterness. 
Realistic in detail, the story moves to a more optimistic con- 
clusion than might have been expected. Sara’s Communism, 
founded on a romantic interest in Silga, fails to survive that 
young revolutionary’s indifference to sentiment. Howard 
goes to the bad, but only temporarily, in the end latent good 
qualities emerge and triumph. And this is due to the influence 
of Fred, to his help, his tact, his wisdom and unselfishness. 
There are rows naturally, because Fred will finance no wild-cat 
schemes, and, when necessary, cuts off supplies. But he is 
always ready to forgive and forget; and finally he is appreciated 
at something approximating to his true value. It is the right 
conclusion—granting that there was any virtue at all in Sara 
and Howard. We leave them both on the right path—Sara 
happily married, Howard determined to help his father in 
his business. It is an excellent tale—lively, amusing, and 
very human. 

There is less humour in The Merry Merry Maidens, who 
are not, as it turns out, particularly merry. Miss Carlisle is 
a competent and conscientious writer, but she has not Mr. 
Lewis’s talent, and no character in her novel stands out 
with anything like the charm and actuality of Fred. The 


FICTION Moet . 


By FORREST REID 


——— 






six girls whose careers she follows, though care 
studied, are types rather than individuals. Ruth is ty 
domestic type; Carol the literary type; Wanda the fay 
type ; Maida the society type; Lisa the saintly type ; Bert 
the plodding and serious type. It is Ruth who, writ; 
in the first person and telling her own story, tells all the 
stories, from the days when they were schoolgirls together unt 
middle-age. But this device has several drawbacks. For om 
thing, we feel that Ruth, absorbed in Ernie and the children, 
was not really the person for the task. Miss Carlisle, I imagine 
has chosen her because she represents the norm of happy 
womanhood, while her friends are more or less exceptional 
It is at least a reason, the only one I can think of, but th 
plan presents technical difficulties which have not alway 
been overcome. Ruth is made to tell a lot of things she could 
not possibly have known, and to describe in detail scenes g 
which she was not present. The six continue to be friends, 
Bertha becomes secretary to a Russian, marries him, and gos 
to Russia; Ruth settles down with Ernie in New York; 
the love affairs of the others are more complicated. Wanda’ 
is tragic; Maida steals Lisa’s lover; Lisa, condemned to 
lonely life, becomes a music teacher; Carol, after long year 
of unsatisfactory attachment to a bibulous journalist, goes blind; 
whereupon he reforms and they get married. Here again 
Miss Carlisle left me dubious. And there is a hint of convention- 
ality in Wanda’s sudden success as an actress, in the opportun 
death of her lover, and even, I am afraid, in the success of 
Lisa’s musical prodigy. I do not say that these things ar 
impossible (on the contrary, they are among the stock incident 
of fiction), merely that their familiarity is not here redeemed 
by any particular freshness of treatment. 


There is at all events nothing conventional about Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy’s psychological fantasy, The Wind and th 
Waterfall. It is a strange romance. Raymond Kinlock 
and his wife, visiting one of the islands of the Hebrides, are 
held stormbound there for several days, during which they 
are the guests of old Miss Petworth, a poetess of the last 
century. They have never met Miss Petworth before, and 
now find themselves among a group of modern intellectuals, 
literary, artistic, and political. Kinlock, addicted to amorous 
adventure, yields almost instantly to the overtures of a pre- 
datory female novelist, and from that moment things begin 
to go wrong. The people around him change, the real world 
gives place to a nightmare world of fiction, even the books in 
Miss Petworth’s library become ‘‘ books within books,” the 
works of imaginary authors—chiefly those of Henry James’ 
creation, though the poems of Enoch Soames are there too. 
Then Miss Petworth is found murdered, and the story in 
which Kinlock is living becomes a detective story. The 
murder alone is real; all the rest is subjective, existing only 
in Kinlock’s mind, which temporarily has become deranged. 
Just how or why this happens, just how or why later there is 
a return to normality, is never made very clear. It seems 
to be the result of his infidelity: on the other hand, he ha 
frequently been unfaithful before, when apparently nothing 
happened. As I say, it is a strange tale. Some readets 
may be lured to credulity; I, though I like strange tales, 
and at times found this one thrilling, on the whole was not. 
The complete imaginative realisation that makes convincing 
such a thing as The Great Good Place seemed to me to bt 
lacking. Even in writing that depends primarily on suggestion 
there must be, I think, more logic than Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
has supplied. 

The first part of The Moth and the Star, which tells of 
Shelley’s visit to Dublin and of his meeting with Amelia 
Curran, I thought interesting; the second part, describing 
the poet’s last years in Italy, seemed to me dull. That wa 
because there is nothing in this second part nearly so good 4 
the portraits of the sinister Dr. MacLise, and of Amelia’ 
father, the Master of the Rolls. Moreover, in these Irish 
scenes, where Shelley is but a passing boyish figure, the care- 
lessness of Mr. Pollock’s writing matters less. Later, whet 
he is picturing a more cultured society, the persistent splitting 
of infinitives, and such sentences as “‘ I sense you as an enthusi- 
astic champion,” or ‘‘ Neither of us are likely to forget,”’ have 
an unfortunate effect. 
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OF 


UnpDER THIRTY 


— a reprint of — 


A SERIES OF TWELVE 
ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE SPECTATOR BY YOUNG 
MEN AND WOMEN, 
the views they hold on life in all its 


expressing 


aspects 5 


A SELECTION OF LETTERS 


bearing on the subject; 


COMMENTS from the standpoint 
of “Over Eighty” contributed by 
the veteran journalist and author, 
H. W. Nevinson, and by Prebendary 
Carlile, the ninety-year-old founder 


of the Church Army. 


These articles and letters have 
been reproduced in booklet 
form as a result of numerous 


requests for the complete series. 


THIS BOOKLET OF 96 
PAGES, BOUND IN AN 








ATTRACTIVE COVER, 
IS NOW ON SALE AT 


ONE SHILLING 





and can be obtained from the principal 
bhookstalls and newsagents throughout the 


country, or from: 


THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 





£1,000 invested in the 


Planet Building Society 
a year ago 
is still worth 


£1,000 to-day 


No 20% drop in market value. No anxiety 
about Inccme either. So if you are looking for 
an investment which will give you greater 
security of Capital and a good and reliable 
interest on it, the Planet meets your requirements. 
Moreover, your money is always available at 
short notice whenever you should wish to with- 
draw all or part of it. 


The current rate is 33%. As there is no 
Income Tax to pay, this is equivalent to 


£4°13 -4% 


on a taxable investment 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Founded 1848. Funds £2,240,000 
Reserves £150,000 
Full details from R. J. DAY (Secretary), 
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THE PEACE 
OF THE WORLD 


Has the Bible, with its message of Divine 
Love, a part to play in promoting the 
peace of the world ? 

Those who believe it has are invited to 
support the Bible Society, which every 
year circulates throughout the world 
more than 11,000,000 copies of the Bible, 
the New Testament and portions of 
Scripture. And this in hundreds of 
languages. 

Help us to send God’s Word to His 


children of many nations. 


Gifts should be addressed to: 
The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4 
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There is “‘Plasmon”’ 
in Plasmon Oats and “Plasmon,” a 
creamy white powder, is that part 
of pure, fresh milk (not fattening) 
which gives energy and stamina to 
adults and builds bone, muscle and 
brain in the children. 


To become, and to keep fit, you and 
yours could not have a finer help 
than Plasmon Oats ... a properly 
balanced, pure food of Nature’s 
own providing. The finest Scotch 
Oats and the proteins and phos- 
phates of rich milk is a wonderful 
combination for building up lasting 
fitness. 


PLASMON 
So/OATS 


In every packet of these fine Scotch 
Oats there isa generous addition of 
Plasmon itself—over 13 quarts of 
milk are required to make one 
pound of Plasmon. 






SERVICE 


Any question re- 
garding the Plas- 
mon_ outstanding 
Food Products is 
given individual at- 
tention and we are 
also happy to ar- 
range local supplies 
where difficulty oc- 
curs. Please write 
direct to: 





Director Section, PLASMON Ltd., 
Farringdon St.. LONDON, E.C. 4. 














CURRENT LITERATURE 


PAUL VERLAINE 
By Bechhofer Roberts 


Mr. Bechhofer Roberts relates the 
life of Verlaine in such detail as pub- 
lished documents make possible. As a 
relation, his book (Jarrolds, 18s.) may 
be of use to students, who will find 
it more convenient for reference than 
the French originals. But among 
general readers, it will interest hardly 
more than those whose palates are 


_insensitive to all but the rawness of fact : 


who prefer to detective stories the 
summaries of trials, and to tales of 
horror the itemised description of the 
horrid. The life of Verlaine is unedifying 
in itself; an account of it might be 
made acceptable, it seems, in one of 
three ways. Either it could be treated 
as a case-history, and for this Mr. 
Roberts lacks the scientific qualifications 
or the interest; ‘such a lack is by no 
means atoned for by an_invertedly 
Puritan attitude of ‘‘ I refuse to judge,” 
‘*T am strong-minded, I refuse to be 
shocked.” Or study of the life might 
be made to subserve, and draw dignity 
from, a study of the poetry; Mr. 
Roberts is debarred from this by a 
theory that life and poetry are not only 
distinct, but independent. Or finally 
the life might be well written; Mr. 
Roberts might have style. He has none, 
and seems insensitive to matters of 
style. His criticisms of Verlaine are in 
the vaguest terms, and he mentions 
Boileau and Bossuet only to dismiss 
them as tedious. Verlaine demands 
careful tailoring ; Mr. Roberts fits him 
out in ready-mades. 


PORTRAIT OF A VILLAGE 
By Francis Brett Young 


In this book (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. Francis Brett Young continues 
the tradition of Our Village and Cran- 
ford, though there is not even the 
slightest thread of story running through 
it. Mr. Brett Young says in his preface 
that when he wrote This Little World, 
a multitude of correspondents assured 
him that they knew the village he wrote 
of, and even the people; and they 
will say the same of this work, however 
imaginary the village of Monks Norton 
in Worcestershire may be. Everybody 
is there—that is, anybody who is at 
all nice—and we know them all: the 
terrific dominating old lady, the upstarts, 
the schoolmistress, the good and bad 
farmers, the retired captain, and so on. 
They are all written about in an impecc- 
able prose, the texture of which is 
unbroken, a prose that may serve as a 
pattern of what the book is like. It is 
too unbroken, too perfect, so that 
we never get a peep through the surface 
to what goes on underneath. We all 
know those people, that countryside, 
in the same way that Mr. Brett Young 
does, and he illuminates us no further, 
just as Miss Joan Hassall’s excellent 
wood-engravings remind us of what 
we have seen, and reveal nothing new. 
The whole book then, is extremely 
pleasant, but it tells us nothing, and 
does nothing for us. It is so complete 
and satisfactory of its kind, that it 
does not even set us musing or wonder- 
ing. The truth is that though this 
village and its people are imaginary, 
they are not imaginatively enough 
conceived to be creative. We are given 
admirable photographs, certainly, but 
that is all. 





= 


SCRATCH A RUSSIAN , 
By H. S. Marchant — 


This is a short chatty book (Lin 
Drummond, 7s. 6d.) by an enlighteng 
schoolmaster, describing a few months of 
Russia-trotting in 1936. Mr. Marchay 
is painfully anxious to be fair, and hy 
allowed himself and us to be borg 
by too many didactic young Communig, 
with nothing to say that cannot be rea 
over and over again in the red-light books, 
But he has an observer’s eye and gay 
some out-of-the-way places, beside 
getting himself robbed by Kurds iy 
Trans-Caucasia. The book is dated by 
its many references to the defung 
G.P.U. and by its author’s innocen 
surprise that “terror still exists eye 
among well-educated, innocent people.” 
One of the best things in it is the descrip. 
tion of the “‘ little mild-mannered man” 
on the road to Erivan, who proved to k 
an expropriated “ Kulak.” 


I WANTED TO TRAVEL 
By John Gibbons 


Since his first tramp to Lourdes, a 
the age of forty-six, Mr. Gibbons ha 
been constantly on the move, and; 
stream of travel books has flowed from 
his pen. In fact in the last eight year 
he has visited and written about twenty. 
eight foreign countries, and has neve 
lost the original freshness of outlook 
that gave distinction to ‘his first book. 
In I Wanted to Travel (Robert Hale, 
12s. 6d.) he tells us how it all happened, 
and his attitude to travel and writing is 
as shockingly simple as his attitude to 
the wonders of the world. ‘‘ There hy 
only been one real book of mine, Tramp. 
ing to Lourdes . . . the others were only 
a nuisance, the annoying price which had 
to be paid for their own travel.” That 
may be true, and the present book isa 
bit of a hash-up. But it is an amusing 
hash-up and written with a_ truculent 
and obviously sincere refusal to be im- 
pressed by the impressive that marks al 
his books. 


A BOY IN KENT 
By Henry Warren 


_ Mr. Warren’s book (Bles, 7s. 64) 
is less the narrative of a small boy’ 
lifé than a series of impressions of 
Kentish village life with a small bo 
in. the foreground. We look dow 
the years with Mr. Warren a 
little scenes in which his budding 
self once figured, seeing them 
now through adult eyes. That is, 
unless we are to believe that the smal 
boy in question was abnormally passive, 
unenterprising and contemplative—an 
precociously interested in people rather 
than in things. But it seems unlikely 
that he was. He had his adventures 
and enthusiasms and he had the boy’ 
natural precision in face of beasts and 
birds—a precision that the man _ has 
allowed himself to lose, so that while 
still believing himself interested in these 
things he can think of a robin’s eggs 4 
blue and of a blackbird as breaking the 
shell of a snail on a stone, and can write 
sentimentally of the loss of ‘‘ that easy 
intentness ”’ as though it were inevitable, 
even for a countryman. The book has 
its charm, however, and those who love 
the country as an ever-changing scene, 
standing nevertheless outside it and 
preferring to miss the acts of wintet 
murk, will find much colour and enjoy- 
ment in it. 
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STOP THAT COLD 
before it becomes dangerous 


WaRex 


TRACE MARK 


NHALA 


Neglected colds open the door to Influenza, Bronchitis, 

Pneumonia and other troublesome and dangerous ailments. 
Used when the first symptoms of a cold appear, Vapex will 
stop it quickly and safely. If you have let your cold develop, 
Vapex will shorten the duration of the attack. 
Vapex is pleasant, safe, economical and dependable. It 
contains no harmful drugs. Vapex has been stopping colds 
for over twenty years. Just sprinkle a drop on your handker- 
chief and a drop on your hillow and breathe the healing 
vapour freely. 


Where colds are caught V7 -)3.0 aes TINE 


—-in cinemas, 
theatres and pub- 
lic halls—in 
train, tram, bus 
and tube, infec- 
tion is spread by those who will 
not stay at home with their colds. 
Vapex will protect you all day and 
every day. Germs are everywhere 
so'take Vapex everywhere. Simply 
breathe the vapour from your 


handkerchief. 
In the office, t(eo— 
one thoughtless 


member of the 
staff brings a cold 





In the warm recesses of ‘the nose 
and throat, the germs of the common 
cold lurk and multiply with un- 
believable swiftness. Science knows 
many ways of destroying them but 
there is none so pleasant or so safe 
as Vapex, sprinkled on the hand- 
kerchief or the pillow and breathed 
freely. 
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THE REAL H. P. BLAVATSKY. 
A Study in Theosophy and a Memoir of a Great Soul, 
by W. KINGSLAND. 

Price 16/- net. 


Demy 8vo. 336 Pp. and 3 Portraits. 


IN MEMORY OF HELENA 
PETROVNA BLAVATSKY. 


By some of her Pupils. 


These Appreciations, written by her friends, include one by 
W. T. STEAD, from his Review of Reviews. 
Cloth 8 Iilustrations. Price 6/6 net. 


Foolscap Quarto. 200 Pp. 


JOHN WATKINS, 
21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


CHRISTIANITY 





confronts 
COMMUNISM 


BY MATTHEW SPINKA 


A succinet analysis of the present conflict between 


Christianity and the “ godless” policy of Communism. 
Price 7/6 Net 


JOHN GIFFORD LTD., 62 FRITH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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COMPANY MEETING 


MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


PRESIDING at the sixteenth annual general meeting of Michael Nairn 
and Greenwich, Ltd., held on January 17th, in London, Sir Michael 
Nairn, Bt., the Chairman, said that the report and accounts bore 
clear evidence of another year of successful trading on the part of 
their associated companies. The net revenue receivable from 
investments, &c., amounted to £255,591, which compared with 
£281,739 for the previous year, and the directors were again able 
to recommend a final dividend of 7} per cent. and a bonus of 23 per 
cent., making a total distribution of 15 per Cent. for the year, the 
same as for 1936. He wished to state clearly that the apparent 
reduction in profits was almost entirely due to difference in the 
amount of Dominion income tax relief received during 1937 as 
compared with the much larger amount received in 1936. 

The activities of their principal subsidiary, Michael Nairn and 
Co., Ltd., had been fully sustained during the year, and there was 
abundant evidence that it continued to participate in generous 
measure in the welcome revival in the trade of the country. During 
the past year that company had made steady progress with the 
installation of additional manufacturing units at Kirkcaldy. The 
Nairn company had in course of erection large new offices on a 
site overlooking the Firth of Forth. On the selling side, extensions 
and alterations were almost complete at their London offices and 
warehouse in Aldersgate Street, and alterations were in progress 
in their Manchester warehouse, increased accommodation being 
necessary to cope with trade requirements. With a view to giving 
their customers in the Midlands and the West Country a more 
rapid delivery service, and at the same time to promote closer 
contacts with their important trade connexions in those territories, 
they had that day opened new offices and warehouses in Birming 
and Bristol, where representative stocks of Nairn and Greenwich 
goods would be held. 

There did not seem to him to be any sound reason for believing 
that a slump was soon to appear on the industrial horizon in this 
country, and he was glad to see that on a recent occasion the Prime 
Minister had given definite expression to that opinion. He could 
assure the shareholders that the directors of their various companies 
were not taking a gloomy view of the future, but, on the contrary, 
were directing their whole energies towards the development and 
steady expansion of trade in the various floor coverings for the 
manufacture of which they were responsible. He believed that 
just as we as a nation had overcome difficulties and dangers in the 
years that were gone, we should in the same spirit of wisdom, courage 
and goodwill successfully surmount those which faced us now. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEN 


By CUSTOS 





WE may still be a long way from glad, confident Morning jy 
Throgmorton Street, but it can truthfully be said that 4 
clouds are a little higher. True, there is a war raging in the Py 
East, and France has been in the throes of one of her re 
crises de confiance, but security and commodity prices hu, 
shown a significant firmness. Indeed, there is a responsivenc, 
to good news which holds out the hope to investors that a sp}. 
in the market may not necessarily be a stick in the mud, Wij 
Street’s rally has provided the motive-force for the improy, 
ment in London and, although I feel that Washington js gpj 
to keep a tight rein on the American common stock market, 4 
least until the Congress elections come into closer view, | a 
also impressed by the latest signs of a rapprochement betwey 
the President and Big Business. However determined My 
Roosevelt may be to prevent the four-inch tail from wags; 
the ninety-six inch dog, an objective which is good finance, 
well as good politics, he also seems anxious to arrest the regs, 
sion and keep the “ under-privileged ” in their jobs. 


The President himself will doubtless emit occasioy) 
political barks, and Mr. Morgenthau will play his recent 
adopted rdle of strait-laced banker, but neither will interfer 
with the really important task of getting American busing 
out of the rough and back on to the fairway again. Betweg 
the sowing of these seeds and the harvesting of busing 
improvement there is bound to be a longish lag, and I shoul 
not like to date a recovery in the United States before th 
late spring. Meantime, speculative investors should continy 
to tread warily and confine their purchases to good shares m 
bad days. In the London markets Associated Portlani 
Cement, English Electric, British Oxygen, Anglo-Jan 
Rubber, Lancashire Cotton Corporation, Selection Tr 
and Union-Castle are a representative group of equitid 
which are under-valued on the theory. that world trade my 
be slowly on the mend. 


* x x * 


{S BRITAIN PAYING HER WAY? 


I was prepared for a chorus of Ichabods as soon as th 
oversea-trade figures for 1937 appeared. The adver 
balance of something over £432,000,000 on the visible item 
is admittedly formidable, but I cannot help thinking tha 
some slightly morbid conclusions are being drawn. Lat 
year’s rise of £180,000,000, or 22 per cent., in imports wi 
really no greater than might have been expected. Correctiy 
for the price factor, I should say that it represented scarce} 
any increase in the physical volume of goods bought. Agaia, 
the big increases were in food, rubber, non-ferrous meth 
and machinery, in other words, just the categories in whit 
one would look for increases in a country enjoying a high 
level of internal prosperity and carrying through a large-scak 
rearmament programme. Is it unfair to assume, too, that th 
sharp rise in imports was partially the result of a stocking-y 
policy, the effects of which have yet to appear in increase 
exports ? In any event, last year’s rise of £95,000,000, 
nearly 20 per cent., in exports; achieved with less help from 
the price factor than the rise in imports, is surely quit 
encouraging. 


What of the invisible items in our external income al 
expenditure account ? We shall have to wait at least anothe 
month for the Board of Trade’s estimate, but it is obvious 
safe to budget on a substantial increase on the 1936 figure ¢ 
£330,000,000. Our net income from oversea investment 
must have risen by at least £20,000,000, and so must the n¢ 
income from shipping. Altogether, the invisible credit 
can scarcely have been less than £370,000,000, which woull 
leave the net adverse balance as a result of all the extern 
“ revenue” items at just over £60,000,000. Nobody wil 
pretend that this is a happy position, but it is not alarming 
So far as the stability of sterling is concerned, there need 6 
no qualms so long as London continues to be the favouritt 
refuge for mobile international funds. At present, I canndl 
see any trend in politics or trade which seems at all likely @ 
embarrass our exchange position. 


(Continued on page 111} 
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rning jx THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

ae MR. EDWIN FISHER’S SPEECH 

eCUrTEnY Tur forty-third ordinary general Meeting of Barclays Bank was held 

eS hay, on Thursday, January zoth, 1938, at Southern House, Cannon 

Sivenes Street, E.C., Mr. Edwin Fisher, the chairman of the Bank, presiding. 

t 2 Stake The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I will call 

id. the Secretary to read the Notice of Meeting and the Certificate 
Wal ihe Auditors which appears at the foot of the Balance Sheet that 

Nprove. been submitted to you. 

18 going The Secretary (Mr. W. N. Seeley) then read the formal Notice 

arket, convening the Meeting and the Report of Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, 

“i Nichols, Sendell and Co., and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. 
W) Lay The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Is it your 


pleasure that the Report and Accounts submitted be taken as read ? 

Before dealing with the ordinary business of the meeting, I would 
refer to the great loss which we have suffered through the death of 
The Right Hon. The Earl Peel, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.B.E., whose 
association with the Bank dates from the time of the amalgamation 
with the London Provincial and South Western Bank, of which he 
was a director. By his death, the country has lost a great public 
servant, and we have been deprived of a colleague whose exceptional 

walities and wide experience of affairs were most valuable to us. 

Lalso have to report that The Right Hon. The Viscount Wimborne, 
P.C., whose retirement from the Board falls due by rotation this 
year, has intimated that, for reasons of health, he does not wish to 
seek re-election. 

Mr. Charles Henry Dent, another director who retires by rotation, 
has also decided that, on the ground of advancing years, he will 
not seek re-election. He has been associated with the Bank for nearly 
half a century, and for the last 24 years he has been a valued member 
of our Board. We desire to place on record our appreciation of his 
long service. 

It is with a deep sense of regret that we report the death of our 
Staff Manager, Mr. Claude Douglas Carruthers. 

I would also specially refer to the loss which we feel, in common 
with our Canadian associates, through the death of The Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Laird Borden, P.C., G.C.M.G., LL.D., K.C., who was 
President of Barclays Bank (Canada) since its inception in May, 
1929. Sir Robert Borden’s great experience and wise judgement were 
of the utmost value to Barclays Bank (Canada), and we counted 
ourselvgs fortunate in having associated with us a man of such 
distinction, character and personal charm. 

Before I pass to a review of our business, there is a point relating 
to the internal organisation of the Bank which should be of interest 
to shareholders. You are aware that, in order to maintain, as far as 
possible, that close personal touch between the Bank and its customers, 
which was characteristic of the private banks from which Barclay and 
Company Limited was originally formed, we adopted a system of 
decentralised control of our country branches, through Local 
Boards. Subsequent amalgamations, which furnished us with 
branches in other parts of the country, did not in every case provide 
the means of establishing immediately this method of control, but 
we have gradually filled the gaps, by the creation of new Local Head 
Offices, and I am pleased to say that, with the formation, a few 
weeks ago, of a Local Head Office at Swansea to control the branches 
in West Wales, our network of Local Districts is now complete. 
The system is also applied, in a limited degree, to London, where we 
have three Local Head Offices, representing the old private banking 
firms of Barclay, Bevan, Tritton and Company, Ransom, Bouverie 
and Company, and Goslings and Sharpe, in Lombard Street, Pall 
Mall East, and Fleet Street respectively. This system provides for 
the administration of all but major matters by Local Directors and 
District Managers possessing local knowledge and an understanding 
of the problems of their respective areas, and I am convinced that 
it is of great value both to the Bank and to its customers. We enjoy 
the advantage of having members of our Board who are also Local 
Directors and as such are in daily touch with the affairs of the Bank, 
im one or other of our Local Districts. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION. 

The rwelve months covered by our accounts—a year made memor- 
able by the Coronation of our King and Queen—have been eventful 
mm many respects. The year has seen industrial production in this 
country and the employment of insured workers raised to record 
high levels, an improvement in the position of the Special Areas, 
advancing wages and company profits, and rising internal and external 
trade. It has not been, however, without its anxieties, which, as 
the months have passed, may have served to cause some diminution 
in that confidence which has carried us through five years of recovery. 
The political outlook abroad has remained clouded, and the situation 
has been disturbed by the continuance of civil war in Spain, and by 
the outbreak of hostilities in the Far East between China and Japan. 
_-In the United States of America, there has been a definite decline 
in business activity, which, in view of the economic importance of 
that count: y, must be taken into account in considering the prospects 
for world trade. It would appear, however, that the reasons under- 
lying much of the recession in busincss on the other side of the 
Atlantic have been domestic rather than international, and in so far 
as the remedy lies in the hands of the United States, it is to be hoped 
, that lost confidence will soon bé regained, and that private enterprise 
LY WES will be encouraged to exert its influence towards the betterment of 
trade in that country, which is so important a factor in world prosperity. 

That trade is good in the United Kingdom at the moment, no one 
will deny. All the evidence we have goes to show that this is indis- 
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putably the case. But the very existence of this satisfactory state of 
things causes some people, unwilling to count their blessings, to 
look with unwholesome persistence for the “ slump” which they 
feel must of necessity be round the corner. We should have a proper 
sense of values. That bad times follow good is common knowledge, 
and trade charts, with their peaks and depressions, supply evidence 
of this: but, as the stage is set today—and it is a different setting 
from that of 1929—there is little justification for undue concern. 
We must count ourselves fortunate that we, in this country, have a 
measure of general prosperity which is by no means universal. But 
no country can prosper in isolation, and every effort should, therefore, 
be made to widen the circle of well-being, so that all nations may 
share in the improvement which scientific and technical developments 
have made possible. In accepting, with proper appreciation and 
thankfulness, the condition of affairs at home, we must not be 
unmindful of the part played by our Government, which, through 
its administration of our national finances, its trade negotiations, 
and its contacts with industry, has done much to restore confidence 
to the trading community: for confidence is the breath of life to 
business, and its absence produces that state of hesitation and half- 
heartedness which lowers the general system, and has a paralysing 
effect on all enterprise. : 

Whatever the future may hold, we may safely say that on balance. 
we are in a stronger position to meet any changes which may cause 
fluctuations in the level of prosperity than we were only a few years 
ago. Taking all the various factors into consideration, therefore, we 
may regard the year 1937 as one of further progress, and this is 
reflected in the Accounts which have been submitted to you and to’ 
which I now propose to refer in some detail. 

CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

The total of our Current, Deposit and Other Accounts, on 
December 31st last, amounted to the record figure for this Bank of 
£434,645,323 and showed an increase of about £5 million compared 
with the figure twelve months earlier. The shareholders will be 
interested to know that the average of our Deposits for 1937, as 
shown in our monthly statements, was greater by £12.6 million 
than for the preceding year. Our monthly figures reveal a marked 
degree of steadiness, and while the tendency is upward, there is an 
absence of wide fluctuations—a feature which we consider most 
satisfactory. 

The money deposited with us by our customers consists of the 
funds left with us on Current Account, which are withdrawable on 
demand, and of the sums held on Deposit Account, which are placed 
with us for varying periods. The total is very widely spread, both 
as to locality and industry. We have about 1,850,000 accounts, and 
the increase during the year has been well maintained. It will be 
seen, therefore, that thé average amount held on Current or Deposit 
Account is in the neighbourhood of £230. On December 31st, 
about 37 per cent. of the total was held on Deposit Account, and 
this proportion tends to fluctuate in accordance with variations in 
the rate of interest paid and the level of business activity in the 
country. In this connexion, it is perhaps worth recording that, at 
the end of the year 1932, when trade was still backward, the propor- 
tion held on Deposit Account was 45 per cent. of the total. 

The total of our Cash in Hand and with the Bank ‘of England, at 
£54,839,825, is higher. by nearly £3 million than at the end of 
December, 1936, and the ratio of this item to the total of our Current, 
Deposit and Other Accounts stands at 12.61 per cent., compared 
with 12.08 per cent. a year ago. 

Our Money at Call and Short Notice, at £27,068,850, is a little 
higher than at the end of December, 1936. 
BILLs DISCOUNTED. 

At the close of 1937, the total of our Bills Discounted shown in 
our balance sheet was £50,362,681, of which over £25 million were 
Treasury Bills. The total is rather less than £9 million below the 
level of a year ago. This movement was in accordance with the 
trend in evidence during most of the year, both for our own Bank 
and for the London Clearing Banks as a whole, and it accompanied 
a reduction in the average allotment of. Treasury Bills at the weekly 
tenders throughout the past year to £43.3 million, against £44.7 
million in 1936. Discount rates have shown little change compared 
with the previous year, the average tender rate at. which Treasury 
Bills were allotted during 1937 having fallen slightly to the low 
level of 11s. 2d. per cent., against 11s. 7d. per cent. for the preceding 
twelve months. 

The proportion of our funds employed in discounting bills rose 
considerably during the years when the demand for loans and over- 
drafts was declining, and the reduction which has since taken place 
in the item of Bills Discounted reflects a return to more normal 
conditions. There was evidence last year that the volume of commer; 
cial bills available for discount had hown some expansion on the 
previous twelve months, but there is still room for improvement in 
this direction. 

INVESTMENTS. 

It will also be recalled that, when the demand for banking Advances 
was falling off during the depression years, and for some time after 
recovery had set in, the Banks bought investments and ‘so found 
employment for the funds released and for the new Deposits that 
were bting accumulated. Now that the recovery in trade has brought 
about a welcome increase in the demand for loans and over-drafts, 
it would be natural to expect some decrease in their holdings of 
securities, and the figures for our own Bank show that the funds 
required to satisfy the larger demands of our customers for accommo- 
dation have been provided in part by a reduction of our Investments 
which, excluding our holdings in affiliated banks, have fallen to 
£102,423,395, compared with £109,367,473 at the end of 1936. 

ADVANCES. 
There has been a considerable expansion in our advances during 
(Continued on page 110.) 
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the past twelve months, the total on December 31st last being 
£196,264,896, compared with £179,655,011 at the ‘end of 1936. 
This rise, which has ‘been well distributed, reflects the’ increased 
trading activity of the country and the higher level of prices. An 
analysis of our advances, as at the end of November last, shows 
that the number of customers borrowing from the Bank at that time 
had increased, compared with the end of November, 1936, from 
202,228 to 215,688, and there had been a slight rise in the amount 
of the average advance, from £854 to £887. It is also notable that 
the increase in the number of borrowers occurred mainly amongst 
those having advances not exceeding £1,000. - 

Loans to productive industries accounted for no less than 32.2 
per cent. of the total outstanding at the end of November, and in 
only one case, namely, coalmining, was there a reduction, although 
that industry undoubtedly had a busier year. Of the increases, 
particular importance attaches to the rise in. the accommodation 
granted to the heavy industries, the activity in which has been 
especially pronounced. © 
_ The expansion in building activity in recent years, of which 
evidence can be seen on every side, is important owing to the many 
other trades dependent upon it, in a greater or less degree, as 
suppliers of the materials used in construction. It is this charac- 
teristic of the industry which has no-doubt prompted fears in 
certain directions as to the effect on the general level of prosperity 
should a substantial reversal of the trend take place. hen we 
come to examine the position, however, we find notable omissions 
in the statistics available. For instance, there are no estimates of 
the cost of plans approved in the London County Council area, 
while the figures compiled by the Board of Trade for the purpose 
of the quarterly Index of Production relate to only 30 per cent. of 
the activity in the building industry, against 90 per cent. for all 
other groups. Nevertheless, the statistics which are available, while 
they show some falling off compared with 1936, reflect the high 
level of construction maintained. For the first eleven months of 
1937 the building plans approved by 146 Local Authorities—which, 
by their nature, indicate at any one time the future rather than the 
current output—amounted to an estimated cost of £100.8 million, 
and while this figure did not reach that for the same period of the 
preceding year, namely £108 million, it greatly exceeded the totals 
of £63 million and £73.1 million for the whole twelve months of 
each of the years 1931 and 1929 respectively. Moreover, while the 
Board of Trade Index of Production for building materials and 
building in the third quarter of last year was slightly lower than 
in the same period of 1936, it was 61.6 per cent. greater than the 
quarterly average for 1930. Cheap money has undoubtedly assisted 
the building trades in recent years and this factor is still operative. 


Net PRoFit. 

The net profit for the year ended Detember 31st last, after pay- 
ment of all. charges and after making provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts and for contingencies, amounted to the sum of 
£2,133,825 38. 11d. and showed an increase of £239,464 3s. 6d. 
compared with the previous year. The sum of £639,767 13s. 4d. 
was brought forward from December 31st, 1936, making a total to 
be dealt with of £2,773,592 17s. 3d. The directors have decided 
to appropriate a sum of £500,000 as an addition to the published 
reserve of the Bank, making that fund £10,750,000. In view of the 
continued increase in our business, we feel that this is a prudent 
step and one which will meet with the approval of the shareholders. 
A sum of £200,000 has been applied towards the reduction of 
Premises Account. Our premises now stand in the balance sheet 
at £7,381,855, which we regard as a conservative figure. After 
making these appropriations, the directors recommend the payment 
of dividends at the same rates as previously, namely, 10 per cent. 
per annum on the “A” shares, and 14 per cent. per annum on 
the “B” and “C” shares, less income tax, involving a total of 
£1,562,202 2s. for the year, leaving the sum of £511,390 15s. 3d. to 
be carried forward. 

Year by year the transactions which the Bank carries out on behalf 
of its customers show steady expansion, and this has been due in 
large measure to the growth in the facilities which we place at their 
disposal. There has again been an increase in the entries at the 
various branches of the Bank passed to accounts of customers. Our 
turnover for 1937 was £9,780 million, and shows a growth of over 
£900 million compared with 1935—a two-year period of comparison. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 

The experience of our Affiliated Banks operating overseas and of 
our Foreign Branches in London and the Provinces confirms the 
indications, apparent in other directions, of the improvement in 
economic conditions which has been a feature in many parts of the 
world during 1937. The increase in internal trade in most countries 
in recent years has overflowed into external markets and, according 
to calculations made by the Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League of Nations, the volume of world trade has advanced and is 
only slightly below the level of the year 1929. Satisfactory as this 
progress may be in some respects, it only tends to show whgt could 
be accomplished if a substantial reduction could be made in the 
numerous restrictions which still hamper and obstruct international 
commerce ; we are approaching a time when the raising of the 
standard of living will depend more and more upon the lessening of 
these restrictions. This fact was publicly recognised over a year 
ago, in the Declaration on Monetary Policy made by the Govern- 
ments of France, the United States and this country, which empha- 
sised the necessity for the development of international trade and 
tor early action to relax progressively the system of quotas and 
exchange controls, with a view to their abolition. This Declaration 
and the adjustments which were made in the values of a number 
of Continental currencies—notably those of France, Switzerland, 


SSS 
Holland and Italy were followed by action on the part of certig 
of the countries concerned, in reducing tariffs and relaxj 


restrictions. In 1937 there have been other instances of the Pa 


reduction of trade barriers, and some countries have also found i 
possible, in various ways, to lighten the restrictive effect of exchang 


regulations. But much remains to be done, and the method 
bilateral agreement, slow as this must necessarily be, stil] se Wit 
to be the main practicable way of reducing trade barriers fi 
countries. It is to be hoped that the negotiations for an agreemen, and 
between this country and the United States will be brought to a a an 
early and successful conclusion. but 0 
When we come to analyse the reasons underlying many of tM the C 
restrictions at present in force and the inability to set in Motion Min ma 
those measures which would help to increase the flow of Book, m 
between nations, one is struck by the widespread lack of confideng but 0 
prevailing. The effect of this lack of confidence can be seen jn ty gm more 


endeavours of countries to make themselves as far as possible gif M jt is 2 
sufficient, in the large hoarding of gold by individuals, and in the | 


absence of any marked revival in foreign lending in the internatj bed ‘t 
capital markets. In the past, this country has greatly assisted by t 
the development of the resources of the world by the provision g Edwit 
long-term. capital. In recent years, the new money provided fy Me enhan 
this purpose by the creditor countries has suffered a drastic reductiog, of the 


—partly as a result of the restrictions imposed, and partly owing y 
unsatisfactory world conditions as shown by the defaults that hap Mr. 





















taken place in respect of existing obligations. In fact, there gp of 0 
indications that the amount of new issues on foreign account in th Pp 
important lending markets of the world has been less than th gm C20 
redemption, repayment and repatriation of old foreign loans. Ty from | 
benefit of having a large volume of capital invested overseas a5; earlier 
reserve in times of emergency has been demonstrated in the 
and it is not always fully appreciated that a very large part of th — 
imports which we need to maintain the standard of living of ty of livi 
country is paid for by the income received in respect of the saving those 
of British investors. For example, in the year 1936, had we ng slump 
been in receipt of this income, this country would have had to gj own ¢ 
abroad an additional £195 million of exports, or increase the valy 
of the services rendered to countries and individuals abroad, y advan 
reduce her purchases from overseas, which would lead to a reductig i OVET a 
in the standard of living. ‘To argue that losses in the past have ben i a pros 
made in respect of loans from this country for development abroad contin 
takes us nowhere, and to refrain from foreign lending on that scor 
alone would be unreasonable, although it is realised that at th Wh 
present time the number of creditworthy borrowers in a position for fr 
approach the international capital markets for funds is limited bili 
Care must of necessity be used in the selection of the project tok sta 
financed, and the test as to whether or not it will be remuneratir of con 
should be applied in each case. Owing to the Government (a been 1 
programme and the expansion in imports to form the Basis (i access 
domestic consumption, there has been a large rise in the adven ble 
balance of merchandise trade, and it might well be that a substantil pro 
proportion of any money lent abroad should be expended here upo thing 
the purchase of British goods. In 1936 it was estimated that thy 
country had a small net deficit on her international balance of 
payments, and although during the past year there has no douk 
been an expansion in our receipts from “ invisible ’ exports,th 
large increase in the excess of imports of merchandise must teni It i 
to reduce our ability to lend abroad. We should, however, aims chillin 
least at maintaining our external capital and keep before us tk a) 
desirability where possible of providing funds for sound development buyin; 
abroad, which in itself would do much to increase world trade, i have ¢ 
The disturbance caused to commodity and financial markets iM has in 
April last when rumours, which were subsequently denied, wel trnct 


circulating as to the possibility of a reduction in the United State 
buying price for gold, indicates the uncertainty that will always bk 
present until it proves possible to revive an international monetay 


system. We should therefore not wait indefinitely before takin i follow 
some steps in a direction which holds such great possibilities for tk 
improvement of world trade. There must be a readiness in credit 
and debtor countries alike to see beyond the present and, by 
appreciation and understanding of each others’ circumstances ani 
difficulties, to do their utmost to resume more normal internation! 
relationships. The international financial machine has been impeded Borax | 
for too long and there is a risk of the brake becoming rusted to tt Cum 
wheel. A resumption of overseas lending, if and when it becom Doulto 
possible and prudent, would supply a much-needed lubricant ail Prefs 
would bring nearer the goal of stabilisation. Countries which har Hound 
so ordered their national affairs as to render themselves, at som Cum 
sacrifice, largely independent of outside help, would come agill Gabrie 
upon the scene, and would be able to buy the raw material es Cum 
for their needs, if they are to increase their exports to the marketj™ Neuch: 
of the world. It cannot be too strongly emphasised, however, tli £11 













the three interlocking measures necessary to a return to more sali 


factory world conditions, namely freer trade, a revival of overs - The 
lending and the stabilisation of currencies, depend upon a annua! 
of confidence. Confidence must be based on something the co 
If countries are to pursue more liberal trade policies, they must hart mo : 
confidence in the international political situation. If investors ne} 
the creditor countriés are to lend, they must have confidence in tg Capital 
ability of the borrowers to meet the charges for interest and redem} I 
tion of their loans and in their determination to honour their obligation on th 
If an international monetary system is to be restored, each coun 

must ensure that its economic and financial policies are such as # [Rec 
inspire confidence in its own currency. Unfortunately in rect 

years action by individual countries has not always been such shares, 
to contribute to that confidence without which real progress can0"§ dents | 
be made. The effect of the War has been to disturb both matemgg 5.) } 


and moral values. If the world position is to be improved, as 
should wish to see it improved, every country must be prepalt 
to make its contribution in at least one of these directions. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 108.) 


A BANKER’S VIEW OF TRADE 


With his contacts at so many strategic points of the business 
and financial machine the banker occupies an enviable position 
ys an economic observer. He is deeply interested in trade, 
put not oppressed by its day-to-day problems; he is “ in 
the City” but not obsessed and afflicted by mere fluctuations 
in market Values. His view of trade, taken at some distance 
but not too far from it, is therefore likely to be at once the 
more balanced and the more penetrating. For this reason 
it is a pity that the bank chairmen vouchsafe their views to 
us only once a year, and then at a season fixed arbitrarily 
by their annual shareholders’ meetings. This year Mr. 
Edwin Fisher, chairman of Barclays Bank, leads off, and 
enhances his reputation for shrewd and incisive judgement 
of the business situation. 


Mr. Fisher makes no attempt, like the “ blue sky ” school 
of optimists, to argue that there is no trade recession—‘ We 
cannot ignore the fact that recently there has been some fall 
from the high levels of production and employment attained 
earlier in the year,” and he reminds us that rearmament 

diture must, in the long run, “ tend to depress the standard 
of living.” But he is not pessimistic, nor does he side with 
those who look “ with unwholesome persistence” for the 
slump which they feel must be round the corner. The bank’s 
own experience, strikingly illustrated in the sharp rise in 
advances, has testified to the high level of activity maintained 
over a very wide range of industry, and he sees no reason, given 
a prosperous America, why trade improvement should not 
continue. 


When he comes to international affairs Mr. Fisher sighs 
for freer trade, a revival of foreign lending, and currency 
stabilisation, all of which, he recognises, depend on a revival 
of confidence. He reminds us, too, that the effect of war has 
been to disturb moral as well as material values. I cannot 
assess the value of this moral factor in the world’s financial 
problems, but it obviously means infinitely more than any- 
thing in the nature of political ingenuity or financial skill. 


* * x * 


PREFERENCE SHARE YIELDS 


It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and even the 
chilling blast from across the Channel has brought a flood of 
buying orders into the gilt-edged market. ‘“ Consols ” 
have enjoyed most of the French support, but the whole list 
has improved and we should soon see the Corporation loan 
turnstile clicking merrily again. Meantime, investors 
seeking income in the prior charge field can obtain reasonably 
good yields as well as substantial security of capital. The 
following group satisfies both these desiderata :— 

No. of 
Times Yield 
Dividend. Current % 
Covered Price s. d 
Borax Consolidated 6 p.c. Non- 

Cumulative Preferred £5 .. 44 £54 9 
Doulton & Co. § p.c. Cum. £1 

Prefs, as 1} 19/9 I 


5 19/6 
7i 24/3 re) 
3t 18/6 5 co) 


Houndsditch Warehouse § p.c. 
Cum. £1 Prefs. << ne 

Gabriel Wade & English 6} p.c. 
Cum. £1 Prefs. es 


Neuchatel Asphalte 5 p.c. Cum. 
£1 Prefs. i ‘me we 


- The cover in all these cases is satisfactory in relation to the 
annual dividend requirement, and the normal fluctuations in 
the companies’ earning capacities. Perhaps the best value for 
Money is the Houndsditch Warehouse issue, the preference 
capital being backed by a large ordinary capital on which a 

rate of earnings is well established. The average yield 
on this group is just over 5} per cent. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Correspon- 
dents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
imttials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 


(Financial Notes on page 112.) 











MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836 
Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E. 
S. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Managing Director; FREDERICK HYDE 


Statement of Accounts 
December 31, 1937 


LIABILITIES £ 
15,152,811 
Reserve Fund 12,404,799 
Current, Deposit & other Accounts 497,796,590 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits 12,079,911 
8,650,035 


Capital paid up 


Engagements ... 


ASSETS 


Coin, Notes and Balances with the 
Bank of England 


Balances with, and Cheques 
on other Banks 


Money at Call and Short Notice ... 


Investments at or under 
market value 


Bills Discounted 
British Treasury Bills ... 


Advances to Customers 
and other Accounts ... 


53,968,247 


18,700,856 
25,449,442 


- 117,386,191 
30,625,876 
52,532,678 


- 208,198,218 


Liabilities of Customers for Accept- 
ances, Confirmed Credits and 
Engagements “ 


Bank Premises at Head Office 
and Branches 
Other Properties and work in pro- 
gress for extension of the business 843,533 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 937,500 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided 
Profits of : 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. «» 1,755,707 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 3,141,173 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd... 2,540,326 
Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd. ... eve 436,937 


20,729,946 


8,837,516 


The Midland Bank and its Affiliated 
Banks operate 2600 branches in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and have agents and correspond- 
ents in all parts of the world. 


Head Office: 
POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA) 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
GRATIFYING RESULTS 


Tue thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the United Serdang 
(Sumatra) Rubber Plantations, Limited, was held on January 19th, 
at 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.2. 

Mr. H. Eric Miller (the Chairman) said that last year he had ven- 
tured the hope that the year to August 31st, 1937, would prove 
satisfactory, but the actual results had exceeded his expectations, 
and it was gratifying to present accounts showing a profit of £245,440, 
after providing the £25,000 written off mature areas, as compared 
with £142,911 for 1935-36 when £20,000 was written off mature 
areas. They proposed to transfer £20,000 to taxation reserve and to 
pay a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, 
as compared with a distribution of 10 per cent. for 1935-36. 

They had been enabled in their financial year to ship 10,688,941 lbs. 
leaving them with a balance of 569,769 Ibs. harvested prior to 
August 31st last which they carried forward at bare cost of collection, 
manufacture and distribution. The average net sale price of 9d. per lb. 
for the year showed an increase of almost 2d. per Ib. over the previous 
year. Cost of production per lb. of rubber showed a small reduction. . 

Of the older rubber, since 1930, when the work was commenced 
on an experimental scale, they had replanted a total of 1,345 acres. 

As compared with rubber, their interest in gambier, palm oil and 
kernels was less important, but those subsidiary products had all 
contributed to the profits of the year. Their output of palm oil 
steadily expanded and about three-fourths of their 1937-38 output 
had already been disposed of at remunerative prices. Of the 1937-38 
rubber crop they had sold to date, including contracts for forward 
delivery, 3,250,000 lbs. at an average price equivalent to over 10d. 
per lb. London landed terms. 

The desirability of renewing the Regulation Scheme for a further 
period of years finds the widest possible acceptance, and rightly so, 
because in this era of overwhelming Government expenditures the 
world cannot afford to have major primary industries languishing in 
depression. 

The company was in a position of solid financial strength. They 
had even during periods of depression spent mnoey judiciously 
to improve their estates, so that, although many of their trees had 
passed their prime, they could still give a good account of themselves 
and they had a fair proportion of high quality younger ones coming 
on. They had a considerable area of plantable reserve land and 
the money too, so that, when new planting was again justified, 
United Serdang would be able to retain its position as one of the 
leaders of the industry. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 









































150% INCREASE IN 
ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


Electric production remains pre-eminent as 
an industry which continues to progress 
through bad and good times alike. Last 
years output in Great Britain was more than 
13 per cent. above the 1936 total. The ex- 
pansion of electric generation since 1928 
exceeds 150 per cent.’ 

(Financial Times—13.1.38). 


Share in the prosperity of this great and growing 
industry by buying certificates in the 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Trustees : | 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


@ Full information is given in booklet S.2i (the basis of all 
contracts) which may be obtained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED, | 
165 Moorgate, London; E.C.2. NATional 4931 
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*. FINANCIAL NOTES 


THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


THE French Government crisis has overshadowed marke, 
without depressing them. Steadiness on the Stock Exc 
has continued: the rising trend of commodity prices, afte 
two days’ interruption at the end of last week, was qui 
resumed. This is doubtless partly a sign that London j 
now thoroughly hardened to French political difficulties, }; 
is also a sign that those French operators who wished t 
adjust their position, for instance by a sale of francs agg 
purchase of commodities or sterling securities, had m 
taken action a few days in advance of the fall of the Populy 
Front Government. 

During the days when exchange dealings in France wer 
suspended it was always possible to evade the restriction 
dealing in London, but advantage was not taken of thy 
loophole on a very large scale. Thus, although the flucty. 
tions in the French franc were wide, the volume of businey 
was not large enough to frustrate the controlling operation; 
of the various exchange funds. There was also a steady 
volume of “bear covering” to be done in the exchar 
market, as is shown by the fact that as much as 1} frang 
was given away for the privilege of borrowing francs fy 
one day. 





* * * x 


CANADIAN £10,000,000 LOAN. 


Canada’s appearances as a borrower in the London marke 
are rare. This week’s issue of £10,000,000 Dominion of 
Canada 3} per cent. registered stock 1958-63 at £98 10s. per 
cent. was therefore an event of much interest. The succes 
of the issue seems assured, since an offer of conversion hy 
been made to holders of £10,752,172 maturing 3 per cent. and 
34 per cent. stocks. But the full result of the issue will not 
be known until after the list for conversion applications close 
next Wednesday. Canada’s last loan in London was th 
issue in May, 1934, of £10,000,000 3} per cent. stock 1950-1955 
at £96 10s. per cent. That stock now stands at around par, 
so that even allowing for the longer date, the new stock a 
£98 tos. looks attractive. Thanks to the increasing production 
of gold and base metals and the sharp improvement in th 
newsprint industry Canada’s economic position has been 
steadily strengthening. Her credit has thus been able to 
withstand certain internal financial problems and the shock 
of the Alberta experiment. 


* * * * 


** Imps’ ’ Goop FIGURES. 


Consistently good results are now being shown by th 
leading tobacco companies. Those of the Imperial Tobacw 
Company of Great Britain and Ireland are no exception 
The final dividend is maintained at 7} per cent. and the cash 
bonus at 10 per cent., both tax free, making a total tax fre 
distribution of 25 per cent. for the year, the rate to which it 
was raised a year ago. A sum of £250,000 is again added to 
general reserve and the carry-forward is increased by £258,0w 
to £1,441,000. This suggests that the 1937 trading profi 
was about £114,000 higher than the previous year’s at something 
over £10,750,000. Although competition in the tobac 
industry remains very keen, the increase in employment ani 
general purchasing power must have found reflection in a larget 
volume of sales which, in turn, has enabled the combine to 
achieve a new high record level of earnings. 


* x * x 


MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH. 


The student of finance will have noticed that leading 
industrialists have expressed a great diversity of opinions 
the last few months upon the probability of trade depressio 
in the near future. Sir Michael Nairn, the chairman d 
Michael Nairn and Greenwich, the linoleum combine, gavt 
his shareholders at the meeting this week grounds for feeling 
that he, at any rate, was among the unqualified optimist. 
Not only did he say categorically ‘‘ There does not seem 
me to be any sound reason for believing that a slump is 300 
to appear on the industrial horizon in this country,” but he 
also gave a long list of extensions which the group are making 
in their warehouse and office accommodation. Such cot 
fidence might seem surprising in view of the decline from 
£281,740 to £255,592 in net revenue which the 1937 accoulll 
appeared to show. But Sir Michael explained that it ws 
only an apparent decline. Michael Nairn and Greenwich 
is a holding company. Its accounts do not necessarily reflec 
the variations in the trading results of its operating sw 
sidiaries. This year’s decline merely reflects an income & 
adjustment in the previous year’s figures. The 1936 profil 


(Continued on page 115.) 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


EXPANSION TO NEW HIGH LEVELS 








HOME TRADE PROSPERITY 





SIR RICHARD D. HOLT AND WORLD 
COLLABORATION 





Tue one hundred and seventh annual general meeting of shareholders 
of Martins Bank Limited was held at the Bank’s Head Office, 
Liverpool, on Tuesday, January 18th. é 

Sir Richard D. Holt, Bart., LL.D., Chairman, who is suffering 
from eye strain, was prevented from attending. His place in the 
chair was taken by Lord Colwyn, P.C., D.L., LL.D., one of the 
deputy chairmen, who read Sir Richard’s speech, as follows :— 

Mr. Orme, our Chairman, passed away in November to the sorrow 
of us all. He joined the Board in 1924. The interest he took in 
the Bank was intensified during his Chairmanship from 1934. We 
shall miss him from our councils. 

The Board have honoured me by election to the post of Chairman. 
I will do all in my power to further the interests of the Bank. 


GREATLY IMPROVED RESULTS. 


Increasing business has led to an increase of £83,578 in our profit, 
which is £853,566. To this must be added £296,048 brought in 
from last year. We have, therefore, £1,149,614 available for distri- 
bution. In July a dividend of 7 per cent. was paid, and we propose 
to repeat that for the December half-year, making 14 per cent. for the 
year. This will require £582,406. 

The Bank’s centenary took place in 1931 at a time of unexampled 
depression. Payment of a centenary bonus was discussed, but 
postponed to a more suitable time. In our view that time has arrived, 
and we propose to pay a centenary bonus of 2 per cent. That will 
cost £83,201. We have also declared a centenary bonus of 5 per cent. 
upon all salaries and pensions, including those to widows, and also a 
bonus to all wage-earners. 

£75,000 has been added to Premises Redemption, £100,000 to 
Pensions Fund, and we carry forward £309,007. Published Reserve 
has been increased to £3,500,000 by a transfer of £200,000 from our 
Investment Reserve. 

You will notice the Bank’s liquid position. Cash in Hand and at 
the Bank of England represents 10.6 per cent. of our liabilities to 
the public, while our total cash items are 22.7 per cent. of those 
liabilities. Investments stand at £31,223,000, some £1,590,000 less 
than twelve months ago. B Premises and rentable properties 
show an increase of £50,000 at £2,646,000. 

The movement in foreign trade is indicated in the item of Accep- 
tances, endorsements, &c., which at £9,818,000 exceeds last year’s 
figure by £1,967,000. Deposits are at the high water mark of 
£95,508,000. 


How ADVANCES ARE UTILISED. 


Advances amount to £42,420,000. Last year we recorded the very 
large increase of almost £12,000,000 in this item; expansion then 
indicated developed, and the net increase today is £1,143,000. The 
advances are widely spread, 86 per cent. of the total number being 
for amounts of £1,000 or less. The overdraft for personal and 
professional purposes accounts for one-half the number of borrowers 
and one-fifth of the amount lent. : ; 

it is interesting to know in which industries increases have taken 
place. Food provides the largest increase, indicating the greater 
spending power of the people and the betterment of conditions. This 
is followed by textiles—cotton, wool and silk all participating— 
another pointer to improving circumstances. Engineering, shipbuil- 
ding and iron and steel, together with agriculture, building, and 
general produce, have all been factors in the increase. 


DEPRESSION TALK DEPRECATED. 


The result of our year’s operations is satisfactory, but we discern 
signs warning us against over-confidence. We notice hesitancy in 
trade, but I deprecate untimely references to impending depression. 
In this country there should be little justification for pessimism, when 
we observe the results of the majority of trading concerns and the 
spending power of the wage-earners. 

_If there are ways of passing from prosperity to quieter times less 
violently than hitherto let us adopt them, if we can do so without 
interfering with fundamental principles, but the essential requisite 
is a wider world collaboration than we possess at present. There is 
No reason to suppose that in this country the position is not closely 
watched and that wise steps are not being taken to deal with economic 
problems. We have proof of this in our national position today. 


Basic TRADES’ ACTIVITY. 


A survey of the industries of this country provides cause for 
satisfaction, but I emphasise that we must not lose sight of the 
dangers of over-development inherent in expansion. 

The problems of two of our most important industries—cotton 
and coal mining—are at present receiving attention by the Govern- 
ment. Both are still organised on the basis of a large number of 





comparatively small competing units. In the cotton trade an 
approach to unanimity has been reached, and Government support 
for the trade’s agreed proposals -will doubtless. be forthcoming. 
The industry in general has had a mote successful year than for some 
tume. . 

The position as regards the new Coal Bill is not so satisfactory. 
Before it is passed in final form means should be found of securing 
the willing acquiescence of the more efficient owners, for it is clear 
that without their co-operation the task of the Coal Commission will 
be difficult. The past year has been one of progress, and there 
appears no reason why this should not continue. 

The Iron and Steel industry has also had a busy year due to activity 
in shipbuilding and general engineering and increasing Government 
orders. The output of steel ingots was a record at 13,000,000 tons. 
Demands upon the industry are such that heavy expenditure on 
installation of new rolling mills has been needed. As this comes into 
operation, the capacity to produce finished steel will be greatly 
increased. 

Shipping, generally, has had an excellent year, particularly in the 
cargo carrying class, due to co-operation. By following that policy 
the best results will be obtained. Shipbuilding has been active, 
but high costs and inability to obtain delivery of steel have created 
difficulty. Those owners were fortunate who placed orders early 
in the trade recovery. 

World supplies of wheat are not excessive and the trading position 
is satisfactory. Conditions in agriculture have improved and pros- 
pects are good. In the wool textile industry a period of activity 
met with a set-back in the autumn. Buying for home trade has 
since adjusted matters, and the outlook is good, but world complica- 
tions are disturbing features. 


Hope FOR Export REVIVAL. 


Sufficient has been said to indicate that our home trade is still 
satisfactory. If a further upward swing is to come we may ask how 
it is to be achieved. In previous speeches from this chair emphasis 
has been laid on the necessity for the revival of international trade 
and the encouragement of our export trade. That continues to lag, 
but is improving. The year just ended resembled its predecessor 
in that we have had prosperous internal trade. I stress the point 
that we should aim at fostering a wider world collaboration. Recently 
we have seen a step forward in the approach to trade collaboration 
‘with America, and if it leads to better understanding between the 
two countries immense good should accrue. With extension of such 
agreements, followed by the freer flow of world trade, our Lancashire 
cotton industry, so dependent upon exports, should, for example, 
benefit materially. Let us hope that the coming agreement with 
America will be the beginning of a new era. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


























WORLD WIDE 
FACILITIES 








Capital Paid Up and Reserves - - -  <£7,969,049 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1937 - - £95,508,182 
Total Assets over £113,000,000 











560 BRANCHES 





LONDON OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE : 


WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
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COMPANY MEETING | with all our power notwithstanding the fact that many of gy! 
important industries are actively employed in meeting the ire 
ments for rearmament and the demands of the home trade, 
ALEX AN DERS DISCOU NT is no solid foundation for the assumption that our manuf 
are too busily engaged to be able to deal with the needs of OVetsey Me were 
markets. Don 
COMPANY The prosperity which has prevailed in this country generally jy 
indicated in a striking manner from the — issued by the 
Clearing House running into thousands of. millions of po 
REVIEW OF MONEY MARKET CONDITIONS which constitute a record. We must also keep in mind the Hho. s 
tions which are about to take place —. ~ ee of securing a dot 
Anglo-American Trade Treaty. The benefits of such a T, 
DIVIDEND OF 17} PER CENT would have a far-reaching effect of a favourable nature, not bee 
. for the British Commonwealth of Nations but for me whole work fm fr | 
’ We most earnestly hope, therefore, that some satisfactory SOlutigg fe men 
MR. COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS of this difficult problem may be ultimately arrived at. year 
sign 
THE seventieth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of Alexanders THE ACCOUNTS. up? 
Discount Company, Limited, was held on January roth, at Southern Turnin : : 
: : . g now to the accounts which have been in your hands pay 
House, Cannon Street Station, London, E.C., Mr. Colin Frederick | several days, you will notice from the balance-sheet that our : reas: 
Campbell, the Chairman of the Company, presiding. of British and Indian Government securities amounts to £13,950 4) 
The Secretary (Mr. P. C. Tong) having read the notice convening | a8 against £13,439,000 a year ago. The bulk of the securitig i big: 
the meeting, and the Auditors’ Report, continue to be short-dated with only a few years to run. Thi ghar 
: é Z : Bills Discounted amounting to £15,387,000 consist almost entirely W 
The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, I assume you will | of Treasury Bills, and there are no obligations outstanding relatiy ‘aie 
take the Report as read as usual (agreed). to foreign governments or foreign’ municipalities. (Hear, hex) a 
The year under review bears a considerable degree of resemblance | The remaining figures in the balance-sheet call for no specy ‘ner 
to that of 1936, inasmuch as the discount market has been contending | ©°™ment. In | 
with a similar set of adverse circumstances. It is no exaggeration to With regard to the Profit and Loss Account, the Current Expenss i Bogs 
say that for several years past we, as a member of the London money | at £37,195 are slightly higher than in the previous year, when they 
market, have been unable to pull our weight in its affairs, not because oppe 


we are unwilling to do so but because the conditions now prevailing 
do not permit of our doing so. We hear of sympathy for us and we 
hear of hopes expressed that we should exercise patience until times 
become more normal, but in the meantime, we are forced to a great 
extent into the position of a spectator. 


You may ask why this is so, and the answer is that conditions in 
the money market are now determined to a considerable degree by 
the Government requirements. Their policy is to maintain cheap 
money ; I do not wish you to think for a moment that I am question- 
ing the wisdom of this policy, but the result for us is that our discount 
business consists in the main of obtaining money from the banks at 
} per cent. and employing it in the purchase of Treasury Bills at a 
price which averaged in 1937 9-16ths of r per cent. Even this small 
margin was only secured through the banks Iending us money at 
this low rate and subsequently making their purchase of Treasury 
Bills through us. I need hardly tell you that a margin of about 
Is. 3d. per cent. does not cover our working expenses, let alone 
provide a dividend for our shareholders. 


HOLDING OF SHORT-DATED SECURITIES. 


We are therefore driven into holding large blocks of short-dated 
Government securities which return to us a satisfactory margin of 
profit always assuming that they do not fall in capital value. This 
investment of money derived from the banks, and other financial 
houses, has béen a highly profitable business for a number of recent 
years and we have been able to provide from it no less a fund than 
£300,000, as I have told you on several occasions, constituting a 
reserve against a fall in capital value. There is no reason that this 
method of investment should not continue during the next few years 
with an annual profitable result but the risk of capital loss continues, 
consequently only those possessed. of substantial reserves can under- 
take it with any degree of safety. 

What I am saying to you is elementary to those who are familiar 
with the affairs of the London money market, but I have to keep in 
mind those shareholders who have no access to this information, 
and who may wish to have a clear understanding of the nature of the 
business in which their capital is invested. ‘ 


THE DIVIDEND. 


You are all aware of the small reduction of 13 per cent. in the 
interim dividend paid last July, which was recommended by the 
Board. The reason for this was that a material fall in the value of 
securities took place between December 3Ist, 1936, and June 30th, 
1937, so that it was not improbable from the outlook at that time 
that it would be necessary to draw upon the reserve of £300,000. 
Happily a substantial recovery took place in the second half of the 
year, so that no stich transfer was required, but as your Directors 
could not possibly foresee the future in June whenconsidering the 
interim dividend, they decided to recommend a small reduction in 
the rate as a reminder to the shareholders of the nature of the business 
now being undertaken. _ 


On this occasion the outlook seems sufficiently clear to justify a 
final dividend of 10 per cent., being the same as a year ago, making 
a return for the year of 17$ per cent., which I have no doubt will 
cause satisfaction in the minds of the shareholders. 


DIscOUNT MARKET OUTLOOK. 


I have dwelt a good deal so far on the abnormal conditions which 
now prevail so that you will perhaps expect me to say something 
as to the outlook for the discount market in the future. Neither I 
nor anyone else can prophesy what is going to happen but I am 
one of those who believe that if we exercise patience we shall work 
our way through our present difficulties and that-ultimately inter- 
national trade will revive and with it the- sterling bill-on- London. 
(Hear, hear.) There is already a slight improvement in the foreign 
trade of this country which should be encouraged and developed 





amounted to £34,762. Rebate has been increased from £14029 
to £152,748 and the Gross Profits amount to £350,319 as againg 
£345,769 in 1936. It will be observed, however, that this yer 
the gross profits are arrived at after provision for Income Ta, N 


National Defence Contribution and transfer to Contingency Accoum, Mi shov 
whereas on the last occasion provision for income tax had ben jumy 
charged to Contingency Account. outs 
I have already referred to the interim dividend of 74 per cent, adva 
which was paid in July, and the final dividend now recommended % in tl 
to the holders of the ordinary shares is 10 per cent., thus makin # and 
174 per cent. for the year. The preference shareholders, of cours, 4 jar 
receive their ‘usual dividend of 6 per cent. per annum. are 
It only remains for me to testify to the successful manner nj 12 0 
which the affairs of the company have been conducted by MM inch 
Newcomb once again, and to thank the Sub-Manager and thox i ther 
working with him for the loyal and excellent work carried OH can 
throughout the year. (Applause.) profi 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. the 
nam. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 





























West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. Tl 
Paid up Capital ... ove oe ous ose £ 4,500,000 gene 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 from 
Currency Reserve eos eee aes xs ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 Both 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and Ne Dep 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, de Adv: 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the work dv: 
Deposits for fixed periods received, by f 
were 
are 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. Near Victoria Station |i {8,8 
Tuesday, January 25. (One Month Only.) Evenings, 8.30. e 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. BEN JONSON’S Comedy, oan 
“ VOLPONE.” we. 
whic 
whic 
depo 
e .e e 
The Distinctive System § = 
ie share 
\ of i 3 Colw 
\ The Scottish Provident Institution |— beca 
rare a pl 
Under The Distinctive System the Hi to ( 
premiums are so moderate that, at ji view 
the usual ages for assuring, the ji ence: 
annual sum charged elsewhere for ~ 
a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, Sir ] 
will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 
: : : : mark 
or thereby with right to share in the surplus. of th 
“The Distinctive System” booklet of bu 
will be sent on application 
The Scottish Provident Institution 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. M 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH (Sun 
FUNDS EXCEED £24,500,000 Inter 
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were swollen by the settlement of a long-standing claim for 


Dominion income tax relief. 
* * * 7 
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BUILDING SOCIETY PRoGREss. 


After a year in which Stock Exchange securities have largely 
belied their early promise, it is natural that asection of investors 
should be seeking a haven for their savings in which they will 
be exempt from market fluctuations. One of the main outlets 
for investment of that type is in the building society move- 
ment. The accounts of the leading building societies this 

are therefore of special interest. Do they show any 
signs that the demand for loans for house purchase is drying 
up? Or that the borrowers on mortgage are failing to 
pay regularly ? —The answer to both these questions is entirely 
reassuring, as two examples this week demonstrate. 

The National Building Society, which is one of the very 
big societies, now has total assets of £33,016,310 and members’ 
share capital amounts to £29,346,527. The chairman, Mr. 
W. F. Foster, announced at the meeting that the mortgage 
assets, amounting to £30,131,602, were the largest in the 
society's 88 years of life. Reserve funds, he said, were 
increased last year by £271,469 to the total of £1,849,274. 
In pursuance of a policy of expansion, he announced the 
Board’s intention to increase the number of local offices as 
opportunities occur. 

* * * * 
NORTHAMPTON SOCIETY’S ADVANCE. 

Northampton Town and County Benefit Building Society 
shows very remarkable progress. The total assets have 
jumped by £586,978 to £6,899,728. Moreover, the balance 
outstanding on mortgage at {5,112,823 shows an even sharper 
advance of £957,588, and there have been slight reductions 
in the society’s investments and in its loans to corporations 
and other authorities. It can therefore claim to be employing 
a larger total fund in a more profitable way. Moreover, there 
ate no properties where the repayments are upwards of 
12 months in arrear. The total amount due to shareholders, 
including interest, is £5,026,115, against £4,466,961. But 
there is no increase in the amount of depositors’ money, which 
stands at £1,427,796, against £1,432,308. The working 
profit for the year was £29,530 compared with £27,639, and 
the same contributions to reserve are made as a year ago, 
namely £25,000 to general reserve and £5,000 to mortgage 
contingent fund. This brings the published reserves to 
£425,000. ee ia. Hie" 


BARCLAYS RECORD FIGURES. 

The full accounts of Barclays Bank for 1937 confirm the 
general belief that the higher profit for the year results largely 
from the advance of additional sums to the bank’s customers. 
Both deposits and advances have reached record totals. 
Deposits at £434,645,323 show an increase of £5,106,907. 
Advances show a much larger proportionate increase, rising 
by £16,609,885 to £196,264,896. The bank’s total assets 
were £4,873,272 higher at £469,786,056, but its investments 
are £6,944,957 lower at £109,391,938, and its Bills are 
£8,885,571 lower at £50,362,681. These figures suggest the 
general conclusion that Barclays have employed a larger 
total sum in a more profitable manner, economising on Bills 
which yield only a meagre return and expanding on advances 
which are relatively profitable. The ratio of advances to 
deposits was 45.15 per cent. against 41.82 per cent. a year ago. 

* * * * 


MarTINS BANK. 

The views which Sir Richard D. Holt expressed to the 
shareholders of Martins Bank in the speech ‘which Lord. 
Colwyn read on his behalf on Tuesday are -of special interest 
because Sir Richard, besides being a bank chairman, is also 
a prominent shipowner. He is an optimist with regard 
to Great Britain’s basic industries. Home trade, in his 
view, is still satisfactory, and he deprecates untimely refer- 
ences to impending depression, because he feels that the 
talk of depression has caused buyers in various trades to 
hold off and has accentuated the slowing down of business. 
Sir Richard’s regret is rather that the more lucrative home 
markets have caused industrialists to neglect the export side 
of their business. He believes that any further upward swing 
of business depends upon the revival of international trade. 

* 4 x a 


UNITED SERDANG. 

Mr. H. Eric Miller, the chairman of United Serdang: 
(Sumatra) Rubber Plantations, is also a member of the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee, so that his annual 
speech always commands great interest. On this occasion 

(Continued on page 116.) 








H.J.T. assured his. life with the 
Old Equitable in 1870 for £1,200 
payable with profits at death. 
When he died in 1936 the Society 
paid £5,328 3s., or nearly 44 times 
the sum assured and over 2} times 
the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 























ORDEALS 


you can help 


them face 


Over 65,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 113 years. 

Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 

it costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SAATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 





























By Appointment 


CATALOGUE 
“GARDEN & LAWN” 


106 PAGES WITH COLOUR PLATES 
FREE ON APPLICATION 








Over 400 pages with colour plates. Lawns, 

Flowers, Vegetables, Tools, etc. From all 

Bookstalls, Carters Garden Shops, Agencies, 
and Headquarters. 1/- 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD., RAYNES PARK, LONDON, $.W.20 | 
134 Regent St., W.1_ 115 Cheapside, E.C.2 129 High Holborn, W.C.1 | 
53a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 Houston Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23 | 


BLUE BOOK OF GARDENING, 1938 
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the speech contained a remark of particular significance. 
**The desirability of renewing the Regulation Scheme for a 
further period of years finds the widest possible acceptance, 
and rightly so.” He also gave the first estimate of how rubber 
shows up over 1937 as a whole. He puts world production 
tor the year at 1,160,000 tons and consumption at 1,085,000 
tons, making a net addition to stocks during the year of 75,000 
tons. He further estimates that stocks finished the year at 
the equivalent of seven times the subnormal October-December 
rate of consumption. Mr. Miller also emphasised the general 
feeling that the price of rubber is too low at just over 7d. per 
ib. It may be rash to read much into the opinion of an 
individual member of the International Committee. But 
Mr. Miller’s remarks will certainly lead market operators to 
conclude that the renewal of the Regulation scheme is a 
strong probability, and that within the controlling authority 
a strong current of opinion exists in favour of higher prices. 
J. D. M. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,” JANUARY 20TH, 1838. 
IRELAND. 


The dinner to Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Hutton, on Thursday 
week, was a splendid affair. The price of tickets was a guinea- 
and-a-half, bute five guineas were readily paid for them. Seven 
handred gentlemen were at the dinner-table ; and in the boxes and 
gallery of the Theatre, where the entertainment was given, were 
about twelve hundred ladies. Lord Charlemont presided. Among 
the distinguished guests were Lords Fingall, Brabazon, Lismore, 
Oranmore, Cloncurry, and Roscommon. Mr. O’Connell was of 
course very “‘eloquent”’; and we give the commencement of his 
speech, which was vociferously applauded. To us it appears rather 
too Irish. 


** My Lord, nothing can be more idle than to tell me that this is 
a reality. Oh! no, no, it cannot be so. (Loud cheers.) I was ill 
last week, and a dream has come over me—in fine, I have awoke in 
a fairy land. (Loud cheers.) Why, what beings are those I see 
before me—fair and beautiful as they are? (Cheers.) Oh, no; if 
it be a reality, it proves what ‘ youthful poets fancy when they love.’ 
(Cheers.) What! tell me that Ireland is an impoverished and 
degraded land! Oh, men of Ireland, is there amcnz you an indi- 
vidual who would have the courage to avow in this assembly that 
such is the case? If there be, let him here dare to say it, and I 
will tell him he rivals the bravery of the bravest, and at the same 
time he exceeds in depravity the most depraved. (Loud cheers.) 
My lord, it is impossible but that justice must be done to Ireland. 
(Loud cheers.) The Scotch poet, looking at the natural beauties of 
his native land (and I myself have seen with delight and stood upon 
the mountain of Gault, the object of his admiration) exclaimed— 


* Where is the coward who would not dare 
To fight for such a land ?’ 


Where is the man so depraved who would consent that justice should 
not be done to Ireland? (Loud cheers.) Where is the man amongst 
you who would for a moment believe that her children are among 
the degraded, and that she herself is an outcast among the nations ? 
(Loud cheers.) My Lord, if I am awake, I have been guilty of 
prolixity. (Loud cheers.) My life to me is a vision in itself. Insig- 
nificant as I have been—ungifted with talent—merely the son of a 
private country gentleman, myself possessing nothing which could 
recommend me to notice—(Loud cries of ‘No, no!’)—I say yes, 
gentlemen. I came to the bar with means only adequate for my 
support. I passed in a short time, no doubt, that ordeal which the 
briefless barrister has to encounter; it did not last long with me. 
(Loud cheers.) My country was the object of my dearest solicitude ; 
indeed in that respect I had one quality, for I never suffered the 
wrongs done my country to pass in silence. I hada kind of perpetual 
fever of agitation about me which I could not resist. At one time, 
no doubt, I was supported but by a very few persons. Oh, my 
Lord, this is a proud day for Ireland.” (Cheers.) 











THE INDEX TO VOLUME 159 
of “THE SPECTATOR” 
will be ready on JANUARY 28. 


One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should 
be enclosed with instructions and addressed to: — 


INDEX DEPARTMENT, 


“THE SPECTATOR” LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 











By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sendy r 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
Envelopes should be marked. ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be receive 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened bef 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes ¢, 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they m 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be acc 
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ACROSS 4. rev. with 18. You can’t ly 
I and 12. Your pet in part of by using part of this drink 
the stable prevents enjoy- 5. Cultivating has its attendar 
ment. harm. 
10. This opening need not neces- 6. Insinuate into a critical 
sarily overlook the sea. position. 
13. How to remedy quickly this 7. This comes of getting you 
scanty information. goat. 
17. rev. This is an imaginary 8. Are after knowing. 
line. g. Close contests that are fruit 
18. See 4. ful. 
19. Associated with a mixed 10. Ocean-wave contained ini 
alluvial tract. small keg. 
20. rev. See 25. 11. Four-fifths of what is d 
21. rev. “Eat ... 8s with the about us. 
king, and cherries with the 12. This person follows the wil 
beggar.” of another. 
22. If he had wings, away would 14. rev. Long absences fro 
he fly. one’s country. 


25. rev. with 20. The schoolboy 15. Half of you must have tk 
would never think this could 


body. 
be sweet. 16. One result of blowing you 


26. Of a very high order. horn. 
27. rev. “And so the poor dog 23. Mouldings. 
jc 24. rev. Offer for sale. 
28. See 35. 33. See 29. 
29. rev. and 33. Falconer’s 34. My first is unchecked it 


bunch of feathers. I across, my second in, 
30. Vowels. 

31. Exert a gage (anag.). 

32. rev. Superintendent good in 
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a crowd. 
35. rev. and 28. Any letter in [JHTOT T/ R| O[| D] D] EIN 
fount of type. R]R| E/ D| H|_E] R/ RT| NIG 
36. This ecclesiastic is not a E| AJ LJ R| O[M| Al 1 | Kj AU 
gadabout. A|N| LJUSUP S| TI FLT] LI Pi 
DOWN #M[GIM| I [G| R[ A[T To 
1. Required by etiquette. H| E| A| D| H| U| N/T | E| RYO 
2. Gewgaw. O|MIDIE S| T| Oj O] LB) ALL 
3. My first and second are {LI E| EB) KI S}D1Isj O/M| B 
unchecked in 36. E|NUEIM[ BOLO) CHIU 














SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 277 is K. M. Ratcliffe, 
15 Greenway, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


BUMPUS 


Exchange your Book Tokens 
at Bumpus now, before you 
lose them or throw them away. 


Lists and suggestions to aid 
your choice can be sent. 
J. & E, BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD STREET, w.1 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements. exceed 2 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 

; J THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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OR those engaged in economic or historical research 
F on the U.S.S.R., for general reading or for practice 
jn the reading of Russian, the use of the S.C.R. Library 
js essential. Current books and periodicals in English 
and Russian may be borrowed free of charge by mem- 
bers (annual subscription $s.) of THE SOCIETY FOR 
CuLTurAL RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.S.R., 98 Gower 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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HeavyWaterRates 
ABOLISHED 


Blake’s _Hydrams 


raise water without 














PERSONAL 












T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
I BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the r among whom we work in S‘epney, Mile 
~ End ond Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


cost for power. 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity, 
and labour costs, also heavy water 
rate charges. It raises a portion 
of the water used for driving it. 
Many Hydrams have been: in use 





A LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 


A. Teapot another £4 or. for, Georgian Salt Cellars. |" giawe's mydram for 30 und 40 yenrs ani have cot 
2 Booed Pri J Is, Sily Plate. China. Pict or self-acting pump their owners only a few shillings 
“ Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, c, an: Ictures, for renewals. Thousands of our 


Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal | tydrams are at the present moment raising water from 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday,| very small springs and streams to high-level points 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May. 2437.| where it is needed. A Hydram is a self-acting pump 
"| which works night and day with little or no attention. 
ETECTIVES. Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 

moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
4 TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 








Blake's Hydrams cost little to instal 
Vale practically nothing to run 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 









































—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
" REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. Catalogue 61 Sent Free. 
rt loge ~ | Have a copy for reference. Jt gives many helpful 
4 TAMMERERS.—Consult Mr. A. C. Schnelle. Resi- | suggestions and illustrations for setting out and engineer- 
i) dent and Day pupils.—119 Bedford Court Man-| ing Hydram installations. The Lands Improvement 
endan sions, W.C.1. Est. 1905. Museum 3665. SPECIALIST. | Company grant loans for Water Supply Installations. 
iti HE grandest, richest man I knew ’ 
cra [Was called TOM LONG—and he smoked it, too! | 1-4] WN a @ Se BO) ON) 
B you JOHN CLAN Are. Wome Supply Engineers, 
. : enshaw Works, Accrington. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 7 
fruit AND WANTED 
4 ETIRED Business Man, St. Albans District, widely . . . . 
1 ini travelled, with excellent testimonials, * desires GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
occupation in or near London, secretarial, ini 
is trative or oversight charitable, &c., societies, whose pre- AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
18 vious experience would be of service. Willing accept small on individual lines for girls from. 10-19. Playing 
remuneration.—Write Box No. A.701, Spectator Office. fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
re wil Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
paca entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
fron SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES usic, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 
MAR . HOOL, , HE . 
ve th SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, S. a. ae ho Ce, ee 
h TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. An Examination for the award of 3 Entrance Scholar- 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free] ships of the value of £50, £40 and £30 per annum 
5 you of charge. es ee will be held at the School on March 23rd and 24th, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 1938, for girls under 14 on May Ist, 1938. 
and rough idea of fees should be given. Applications must be sent in before March 7th. 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon] Conditi btained fi 
Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. py aes eg ne ee ee ee 

















ed it 
in 1. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Miss STANSETLD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students a 

are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- An EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th and 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years} 25th, and on June rst and 2nd, for the award of the 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, | following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS :— 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Three or four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, six of 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus | between £25 and £75 a year.—Further information 
apply SECRETARY. may be obtained from the HEAD-MaAsTER. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


Practical Training for Social, Professiona) and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
Course £55- Prospectus from 

ept F.. 67 Queen’s Gate. S.W.7. 





I ONDON. COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 

3 INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthan 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





HE TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial Training College. 
South Molton Street, W. 1. May. $306-8. 








EDUCATIONAL 


DAVIES’S 


CIVIL SERVICE: ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP. 
In the 1937 examination—the first held under 
the new Scheme—s54 different candidates 
pemene by Davies’s were successful. This 
rings the total up to over 400 during the past 
ten years. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414. 
CANDIDATES MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 








AVIES’S LAW COURSES. 
BAR EXAMINATIONS. 
LANGDON MEDALIST. 
Enrolment now for Oral Courses in Part 1. 
Sussex House, t HOLLAND ParK, W. 11. PARK 4414. 








LECTURES 


DMIRAL SIR H. W. RICHMOND, K.C.B., will 
speak on THE MEDITERRANEAN SITUA- 
TION at ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 
W.C. 2, at 8.30 p.m. on FRIDAY, JANUARY 28th. 
TICKETS (5s., 2s. 6d., 1s.) from NEW FABIAN 
pnp an BUREAU, 37 Great James Street, W.C. 1, 
or at Door. 








YRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 2. 
KH ©Four Lectures on GENIUS and GENIALITY 
will be delivered on Tuesday to Friday, January 25th to 
28th, by Professor A. W. Reed, D.Lit., M.A., Gresham 
Professor of Rhetoric. 
I. The Chaucerians. 
II. The Cavaliers. 
III. The Augustans. 
IV. The Moderns. 
The Lectures commence at 6 p.m. Admission Free, 





EIMANN WINTER LECTURES. 


Professor R. GLEADOWE (late Slade Professor 
of Fine Art), ‘‘MODERN DESIGN.” Friday, 
January 28th. These lectures supplement the training 
of the Reimann School of Commercial and Industrial 
Design, Friday evening at 8 p.m. Visitors admitted, 
1s. 6d. at door.—Write for full list S, 4-10 Regency 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1.. Vic. 3131. 











~ ROYAL 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., $.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., B.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON = LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER = CARDIFF - GLASGOW 



























MAIL |Yst CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


} Ice-Hockey World Championship 
AN in PRAGUE—February 11th-20th 


Take advantage of the special half-price 
fares on the Czechoslovak State Rail- 
ways and considerable fare reductions 
on railways in connecting lands by 
visiting beautiful old-world Prague 
during the lIce-Hockey World Cham- 
pionship next month. Combine sport 
and sightseeing during your stay by 
visiting the magnificent High Tatra 
Mountains and other winter sport 
centres. Full information and interest- 
ing literature free from all travel 
agencies or the 


Czechoslovak Travel Bureau, Dept. 
SP.1, 21 Regent St., London, S.W.t. 
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EXAMINATIONS 










ARROGATE COLLEGE, Yorkshire. 

Entrance Scholarships, value £80 to £30, per annum, 
will be offered as the result of an Examination to be 
held in March, 1938. Entries to be received not 
later than February 8th.—Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY. 
















PUBLICATIONS 





VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 

Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 

East End life. Send your name and address, and we 

will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 

Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 

Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 






























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 

















ITERARY Typewtg.,Trans., &c.,promptly ex.,MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.anE(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 





NONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
tO compositions also considered for publication. 
Send SS. to PETER Derex, LTD. east S.), 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 













HE GIFT OF UNDERSTANDING.” A FREE 

Booklet describing the easiest way to study world 

affairs and current events.—Write, SURVEY INSTITUTE, 
(Dept. Y), 25 Harmer Street, Gravesend, Kent. 





YPING.—10d. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 
’Phone Brixton 1804. 67 Turney Road, S.E. 21. 





Wa. , original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN MusIc 
PUBLISHERS, LTD., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can, 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


isit 























this year 


but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which main- 
tains a high standard of excellence, 
combining the amenities of com- 
fortable sea travel with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for tropical conditions. 
Comfortable cabins, each with win- 
dow or porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive promenade 
decks. Write for full particulars. 
Passenger Service from London to 

sererer= - PORT ELIZABETH 

DURBAN 


EAST LONDON 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA. 


First Class Only 






































£40 


CAPETOWN 


DURBAN 
£46 





Book your passage by 


ELLERMANG, 
BUCKNALL 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone: Avenue 2424, 


















POOR MAN, 61, suffering from CANCER, having 
i wife to support and only 25s. per week income, 
out of which 12s. 6d. rent must be paid. PLEASE 
HELP.—Appeal S., THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CANCER RELIEF, 47 Victoria street, S.W. 1. 













OCTOR’S WIDOW, having a _baby six months old 
I and little boy of 44 years. Only income 25s. 4d. 
per week (Medical Benevolent grant and proceeds of 
Life Policy). PLEASE HELP us to care for them.— 
Appeal S., DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook ‘Green, W. 6. 

















ENTERTAINERS 











ELENA MILLAIS, well-known Entertainer and 
Radio Artist, gives <é Songs and Laughter ” in your 
own home.—s5 Riverview Gardens, Barnes. Riv. 5794. 

















CINEMAS 





Cc A.D EM FX 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
The Film for which a Special Prize was created. 
GRANDE ILLUSION ” (A) 
with Erich v. Stroheim, Jean Gabin, Dita Parlo and 
Pierre Fresnay. 








PIANOS 





LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 
PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street. W.1. LANgham 1423. 









































WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem. 3048.) 











MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





H*Y E you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 
tions: 5% for 13: 7$ for 26: and 10% for §2 





h ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
in over 200 delightful patterns 2 16 
and shades to measure from 7 
egy dress sent on approval. 
Vrite for catalogue and patterns. 
LEODIAN. (SP. 14), 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 





] EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 

children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 


Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe. Shetland. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms : “‘Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
: Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 138. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for Desceipains List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’ S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., LtD., St. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





in English Country. 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “S” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





\ ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 

2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


TOURS 


—— 
EDITERRANEAN AND EGYPT.—Tour- 
depart February 15th, via Naples, Athens, 
Istanbul, Rhodes, Cairo, Luxor, Karnak, Th 
Conducted by Dr. Fothergill.—Call or write : CTU, 
126 Baker Street, London, W. 1. Welbeck 7088, 


———<———— 











HOLIDAYS 


JINLAND.—WINTER SPORTS or SUMMER 
{ HOLIDAYS.—Write for details, FINNISH Tae 
BurREAU, 7 Victoria St., S.W.1. Abbey 5300. 














WHERE TO STAY 


[gg td & CON VALESCENCE Country Home. Wel} 

heated. Beautiful country. Distant view sea, 
Excellent food. C. most rooms. No nursi 
but medical instructions observed. Prices from £2— 
Apply Trustges, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 











pee BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. — Ided 
position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfort, 


Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician. T. 


No, 341, 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON. (Rottingdean).——-TUDOR CLOSE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
| FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY, 
GRAYSHOTT—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths,)-LOCK RANNOCH. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 


LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C. 2. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—-GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
' OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PeErwick Bay & Links. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey.)—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 


SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 


SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL, 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horti 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
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